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JAN THE HAWKER. 


Hxaviry, heavily hangs the sky, 


All dull and glazed as a dead man’s eye; 
‘The clouds in the nerth are sullen and low, 
Bulving and bursting with ominous snow; 
1 world looks numb. and the air is chill, 
As Jan the hawker comes over the hill. 
Tall and strong and lusty is he; 

lithe in his Jimbs a6 a sapling tree ; 

No better man in the country round, 


In wrestling ring or on foot-ball ground ; 
© fleeter foot, or no stronger hand, 
Nor a kindlier heart is fn all the land, 


Jan is clad in bis best array, 

His face is bright and rosy and gay, 

And the cocker spaniels that dog his heel 

A sense of holiday seem to feel ; 

And each to attract his atvention tries, 

As they iook in bis face with their great brown eyes. 


A quaint old gauntlet gloves his hand, 
Curiousiv broidered tn seam and band; 

And there with jesses and silver bell 

Js sitting the Merlin he loves so well, 
Pluming each feather that sits awry, 

And ringing the world with its lustrous eye. 


The villagers smile as Jan goes by, 

And the maidens follow with envious eye; 

For well do they know where Jan is bound— 
Over thirty long miles of ground, 

Over the moorland far below, 

And up to the hills where the cold winds blow. 


’Tis just a tweivemonth, lacking a day, 

Since Jan was plighted to Bessie Gray ; 

And oace a month, in shine or storm, 

Hie trudges acroas to her father’s farm; 

While the girls of the village they pout and sneer, 
And think that he might have looked more near. 


Cutting and cold the north winds blow; 
Heavily, heavily falls the snow; 

Night and day, and day and night, 

Falling and drifting silent and white; 
Choking the higtway and thickening the air, 
And drowniog the landmarks every waere. 


And so till Sunday the storm keeps an; 


The buried country looks white and wan; 

The rustics have pledded their way to church, 
And gossiping stand in the old stone poreh ; 
When they bear a shout and a murmurous din, 


And Bessie’s father comes staggering in. 


“Jan is lost in the snow!” he cries, 
With a terrible fear in his haggard eyes. 
“Last night at my door I heard a moan, 
And there stood the lad’s three dogs alone; 
Thin and famished with bunger and thirst, 
Ani howling az if their hearts would burst.” 


He scarce has ijnished ere fifty men 

Are speeding over the snow again: 

Over the moorland and up in the hill, 
Where the drifts are lying quiet and still, 
Shontisg and wiietling and calling Jan, 
But with never a trace of the missing man. 


White, all white, so white and cold, 
Whiteness covéring forest and wold! 
Every oailice is smooth and fair : 

A breathiess hush in the dtowsy air; 
Earth is so ouiet that none might know 
Of the terrible seczet beneath the snow ! 


Old Farmer Gray comes toiling on; 


Hope and strength are well-high gone. 
He shouts and shouts through the dreary sky; 
He stops and listens—but no reply! 


And then he thinks of Bessie at home, 
Waiting fcr him who never will come! 


Hark! Is that the scream of a hawk? 

The farmer stops in bis weary walk, 

Again and again' His ear is sure, 

So he whistles the hawker’s favorite lure ; 
And he hears the scream, and the silver bell, 
The bell of the Merlin he knows so well. 


Calling, shouting. and whistling still, 

He dasies lustily wp the hill; 

Till, je! from the widst of a long white rift, 
He sees one gauntieted hand uplift, 

And on't the Meriin, with jess and bell, 
Tesring the flesi that it loved so well. 


Heavily, heavily hangs the sky, 

As dull and giazed as the dead man’s eye. 
Heavily hangs the lusty length 

Of Jan, the model of manful strength; 
And heavy the heart of Farmer Gray 











Ashe mowins with his daughter that sorrowful day. 
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COTTON SUPPLY. 
Qj UR Revoiution has created a cotton panic in 

Europe. Merchants and statesmen foresee 
contingencies which may interfere with the pro- 
duction of cotton in this country; and they are 
peering round eagerly in search of new cotton 
fivids. India, Australia, the Mediterranean 
shores, Africa, the West Indies, Central Amer- 
ica, and Brazil are sommoned loudly to supply 


from the United States. The British Govern- 
ment has directed its consuls to devote especial 
attention to the subject of cotton culture; and 
large sums of money have been subscribed by 
millers and factors for the development of the 
plant in various localities, A glance at figures 
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| may perhaps shed some light upon the prospects 


of the new movement. 

Europe derives its cotton supply from five 
sourees—the United States, Brazil, the West 
Indies, the East Indies, and Egypt. During 
the year 1860 the European consumption was 
4,532,000 bales, distributed as follows : 


From the United States ............ 8,648,000 bales, 
| eres 106,000 * 
From the West Indies ............- 47,000 «* 
From the East Indies.............. 573,000 + 


Freie Baye «00 cide ook. Sty eee. ve 158,000 ~ 
Total, . 2... assceseccors 4,582, * 

If we look back a few years we shall find 
that the proportion has not varied materially. 
Counting by thousands of bales, the cotton sup- 
ply of Europe has been as follows for the past 
seven years: 

Ta64. | 1805. 1608. | 1807. | 1808. ] 1880. | 1860, 
From the U. S.|2430 |2852 |2s02 a 30380 [3648 
From Brazil ..| 126 | 165 | 190 “ = 106 
From East I. ,.| 808 | 398 | 472 | 738) 460 | 514 | 573 


165 | 194 | 182 | 130 | 157 | 149 | 158 
Total..... 3060 (313% |8605 3371 |8555 [3858 }4d02 





























It will thus be perceived that while there has 
been no perceptible increase in the cotton sup- 
ple from Brazil, the West Indies, and Egypt 
during the past seven years, the supply from 
the United States and from the East Indies has 
increased fifty per cent. 

The price has generally been governed by the 
condition of the crops in this country. When 
it became known in Europe that the supply 
from the United States in 1857 would be short, 
the price rose, in October of that year, to 9#d. 
a pound at Liverpool; it fell last year, on the 
advices of a very handsome crop, to 5#d. in 
July. : 

From the fact that strenuous efforts have been 
made for many years to increase the production 
of Egypt, the West Indies, and Brazil, while 
the above table shows that they yield no more 
now than they did in 1854, it may be inferred 
that they have reached their maximum product, 
and that no exertions of the European cotton- 
spinners can extract from them more cotton 
than they now export. ’ 

The question whether Europe can obtain cot- 
ton from countries outside of the United States 
turns upon the capabilities of the British do- 
minions in India, and upon the development of 
the plant in new regions. 

As to British India. In 1857, it is shown 
above that British India exported 788,000 bales ; 
the bale being, however, as we suppose, of 220 
poands only, the total product was not quite 
equal to 369,000 American bales. Can this 
product be increased eight or ten fold? On 
the face of it, such a development seems impos- 
sible. Still, it is-as well to look things in the 
face, and it must be admitted that there are 
reaso expecting a very large increase of 
cotton” from India. Since 1857 that 
country has passed out of the hands of the East 
India Company. The obstacles which that cor- 
poration systematically threw in the pay of in- 
dividual enterprise are now removed. English, 
men and English companies may now grow cot- 
ton in any part of India with the approval of the 
, Government—a thing which was impossible un- 
der the Company’s régime. It is reasonable to 
suppose, on the one hand, that the new Govern- 
ment of India will offer every encouragement to 
cotton culture, and, on the other, that the fears 
of the European spinners, aroused by the revo- 
lution in cur Southern States, will stimulate 
them to offer liberal encouragement to the growth 
of Indian cotton. Labor is cheaper in India 
than in our Southern States; every variety of 
climate can be found; and there is no difficulty 
in procuring skilled managers and machinery, 
Under ordinary circumstances, the proximity 
of our cotton-fields to the work-shops of Europe 
would have afforded them an insurmountable 
advantage over Indian rivals; but if polities are 
to disturb our agriculture and our commerce, 
who can foresee the result ? 

It is argued by European political economists 
that a very large section of the world’s surface 
is adapted to the growth of cotton ; that it is 
not indigenous to the Slave States of this coun- 
try; that it may be produced even to better ad- 
vantage elsewhere. For instance : 

Dr. Livingstone reports that cotton grows 
wild throughout the regions of Central Africa 
which he has explored, and that the establish- 
ment of friendly commercial relations would 
lead to the cultivation of the plant on an ex- 
tended scale for export. This region lies on 
rivers whose mouth is on the eastern shore of 
Africa. 

Cotton is already freely grown for export in 
the region through which the Niger flows, in 
Western Africa. One port-—Abeokuta — is 
said to have increased its cotton export from 
half a bale in 1850 to 2000 bales in 1860. 





Could the supply from, this source be in- 
creased ? 

The Emperor of the French has had careful 
surveys made of Algeria, with a view to the 


development of its capacity as a cotton-growing 


the anticipated deficit in the cotton product | 


region. It is reported in the Paris journals 
that they have proved that Algeria can grow all 
the cotton needed for the consumption of the 
| French mills. 

Mr. E. G. Squier, the well-known Central 
| American traveler, publishes a statement to the 
effect that Hondurss ts admirably adepted fry 








the growth of cotton; that the plant, which is 
annual on our sea-islands, is perennial there, 
and reaches a growth unknown to our lati- 
tudes. 

Finally, writers in European journals predict 
a speedy development of cotton culture on 
shores of the Mediterranean which have never 
grown a pound of the staple, but which are said 
to be adapted to its production; and other 
writers, alluding to the enormous production 
of cotton in China, affirm that if attention 
were directed to the subject, an ample supply 
could be obtained from thence. 

These are the principal countries to which 
Europeans are looking for a supply of cotton— 
in view of a probable failure of the supply from 
the United States. 

It may be remarked that to produce cotton 
equal to that of our Slave States, not only cli- 
mate, but labor, is required. The product of 
our Slave States could be doubled if they had 
twice as many negroes to work the cotton fields. 
And it will serve the European spinners but lit- 
tle to discover soil and climate suited to the 
growth of cotton, if they can not likewise find 
laborers to cultivate the plant. This deficiency 
will at once prove fatal to the proposed culture 
of cotton in Australia, for instance, which does 
not contain laborers; and in the West Indies, 
where cotton might have been grown to any ex- 
tent if labor had been forthcoming. 

Whether the free negroes of Africa, in the 
regions watered by the Zambesi and the Niger, 
will consent to work sedulously for whole sea- 
sons, in order to develop fairly the capabilities 
of the soil to produce cotton, is one of those 
problems which can only be solved by experi- 
ence: Dr. Livingstone and the agents of cer- 
tain Cotton Supply Associations seem to be 
sanguine that they will; the experience of Ja- 
maica is on the side of the negative. 

It is understood that the Emperor of the 
French proposes to procure labor from China. 
Contracts are said to have been made by his 
agents for large supplies of coolie laborers for 
Algeria. A similar policy has been pursued 
by Great Britain for some time past; Trinidad, 
and other West India Islands; are supplied with 
coolie labor, and their crops are raised almost 
entirely by coolies. If a system of coolie emi- 
gration from Hindostan and China be once 
established on a permanent basis, no limits 
can be set to the amount of labor which can 
thus be obtained. China is said to contain 
400,000,000, and Hindostan 150,000,000 in- 
habitants. Under energetic management. half 
a million laborers could be conveyed annually 
from these countries to new cotton fields; and 
in ten years Algeria might contain three or 
four millions of coolie cotton-producers, 

The attempts which have been so often made 
by Europe to emancipate itself from dependence 
on this country for cotton have, hitherto, invari- 
ably failed. It is well, however, that our suc- 
cess and our good fortune in the past should 
not render us careless of the proceedings which 
are being had to dethrone King Cotton in the 
future. 





STAY LAWS. 


We trust that our Southern friends will be- 
lieve that we have no partisan purpose in view 
if we direct their attention to the fatal conse- 
quences of the stay laws which are now being 
enacted in certain Southern States, Such 
measures are calculated to do far more injury 
wo the people of the States which enact them 
than to the creditors whom they defraud of their 
just dues, Yet Georgia has already passed an 
act postponing the compulsory collection of 
debts till New-Year 1862; similar measures are 
pending before the Legislatures of Alabama 
and South Carolina, and have been broached 
in Mississippi and Louisiana. 

According to the Constitution of the United 
States (Art. L, sect. 10) ‘‘no State...shall pass 
any...law impairing the obligation of contracts,” 
Under this section it is probable that the Su- 
preme Court would decree the invalidity of 
State stay laws. If, however, it should be 
urged either, on the one hand, that a postpone- 
ment of writs of execution doe’ not impair the 
original validity of contracts, or, on the other, 
that States which have seceded are no longer 
bound by the Constitution of the United States, 
it would nevertheless remain obvious that the 
practical effect of stay laws must be detrimental 
te the communities which enact them. 

For credit is the life and soul of t «de, enter- 
prise, and material prosperity; and laws im- 
pairing or postponing the just claims of credit- 
ors are necessarily fatal to credit. 

For many years our Southern States have 
enjoyed first-rate credit, both at the North and 
abroad. Southern obligations have always been 
preferred in New York to obligations from the 
East or West. For instance, it has been esti- 
mated that the South owes the North at present 
from #75,000,000 to $100,000,000. Southern 
men have been considered here as good under 
all circumstances. ‘Their honer has been relied 
upon to any extent. Houses which would not 
trust Western or Eastern dealers a hundred dol- 
lars have been delighted to give eredits of thon- 
sands to Southerners. The simple reason was 
that people have had an undying faith in the 
boner of the Southern people—e fir eonvles 








—_—_—— 


tion that under no cirenmstances would they 
seek to evade payment of their debts. Is this 
faith, is this conviction to be demolished now 
by the passage of stay laws? 

We warn our Southern friends inst 
perils of the path into which some ot thas “a 
ers are hurrying them. Their wealth and pros. 
perity and expansion are in a large measure th: 
fruit of the credit they have enjoyed. Credit is 
very sensitive: they should not, for their own 
sake, subject theirs to any rude 








THE LONGER. 


GOING! GONE! 


E1cur or nine years ago a jolly company set 
forth one morning from New York upon a railroad 
excursion. ‘Tiere were Mr. Fillmore, the Presi- 
dent of the United States; and Mr. Daniel Wep. 
ster, Secretary of State; and Mr, Graham, Secre- 
tary of the Navy, and other gentlemen of the cab- 
inet. There were Senator Seward of New York 
and Senator Douglas of Illinois, and other Senators 
and representatives of the people. All the politi- 
cians and ex-politicians of the State were also there, 
and a crowd of authors, artists, men of leisure, and 
merchants. The hilarious company departed at 
early morning from the foot of Duane Street in a 
capacious and “splendid” steamer, and speedily 
disembarked at Piermont, just beyond the Pali- 
sades. There a crowd of the neighbors received 
them, and they entered the and nice cars upon 
the broad gauge Erie road. The impatier' loco- 
motive, gay and excited with pretty flags, whistled 
and shrieked, and at length moved forward, and 
away went the jolly company into the heart of the 
hills. 

The country left its work that day and came to 
look at the long train, the first “through” train 
upon the Erie Railroad, that it might feast its eyes 
upon the promise and prophecy of things to come. 
Presidents, statesmen, artists, authors, merchants, 
were only so many samples of the commodities and 
influences that should follow upon the opening of 
the road. The lovely valleys of the Susquehanna 
and the Delaware should be ruins no longer but 
belles. The tier of towns along the southern part 
of the State should feel the iron of the track, and 
spring into cities, as the squire feels the sword upon 
his shoulder and rises a knight. The subject val- 
leys of the Chenango, the Genesee, and the rest, 
should start with the thrill of new life ; and above 
all, the proud and domineering Central should be 
brought low, and the great stream of Western 
travel be tapped at Dunkirk and turned into the 
coffers of the triumphant road. 

The night was passed at Elmira. You remem- 
ber, dear B., how we sat and scribbled late in our 
little room, writing the day’s history while it was 
fresh, and how the hundreds of less fortunate 
friends, not members of the fourth estate, stretched 
their weary lengths upon sofas, and chairs, and 
floors. There were two new hotels for the city of 
Elmira that was to be a metropolis to-morrow. 
They were very comfortable and very fine; but 
they swarmed with guests ; and absolute happiness 
must have reigned in the hearts of all the hosts. 
It was not a night sacred to sleep, but who would 
lose a minute of the festival ? 

In the morning the journey was resumed. At 
every station there were shouts for some of the 
great men. The President bowed Llandly. The 
Secretary of State showed his dark, imposing front 
and stared at the crowd with his deep, mournful 
eyes. Sometimes he spoke a few words, standing 
upon the platform; and the senators spoke a great 
many. On went the train, cutting sentences and 

in twain. There was a waving’ of hats, a 
gust of hurrahs, hushed suddenly by distance, and 
then visits to the “ saloon,” which was administered 
with the utmost liberality. 

Meanwhile the grand scenery along the route 
unrolled itself for admiration, more lovely and wild 
as the train went West. at length it was all for- 
est, and suddenly from one point, looking for many 
a mile over a descending surface of tree tops, that 
seemed as solid and as smooth as a vast shaven 
lawn, the eager travelers beheld a glittering line 
along the horizon, and shouted for Lake Erie. 
Then, like fiery steeds impatient to drink, rushed 
the cars toward that sparkling goal, and in the 
afternoen of the second day rolled into Dunkirk, 
and the jolly company immediately overflowed 
with members the astonished little town. They 
slept in houses and on steamboats, and wherever a 
spot could be found; and the next day they parted. 
Some returned by the lake and Buffale, some went 
westward, and some returned over the Erie road. 
At sunset of the day they arrived in Dunkirk Web- 
ster spoke from the piazza of the hotel, the last 
time I saw or heard him. His swarthy, gaunt, 
melancholy face is not to be forgotten. By its 
side, over his shoulder, you could see the sun set- 
ting, and seeing that, you neither heard nor cared 
to hear what the weary voice was saying. 

And so the great Erie Railroad was inaugurated. 
Its cost had been enormous. Yes; but what of 
that? It shortened travel to the West, it opened 
up an entirely new and wonderfully rich region, it 
wound through the finest farming country in the 








ree it was a stupendous enterprise, worthy the 


American people, worthy the imperial State of New 
York, etc., ete., ete. You will find it all stated 
in the reported eloquent speeches delivered upon 
the occasion from car platforms and the front steps 
of hotels. So it was triumphantly inaugurated, 
after many millions had been paid to build it. 
Many of the great men at the opening are dead— 
some actually, others only politically. The great 
hotels where we passed the nights in revelry, they 
are there—‘‘though fallen, great.” Little Dun- 
kirk dropped asleep again the next day, nd 
dreams upon the shore of her one event. The 
rich farming country, the fine landscape, the hap- 
py valleys, you may see them whenever you choose 
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to take passage. But the great road itself, falling 
through every kind of disaster and bad 

was sold last week—property, franchises, and 
_for two bandred and twenty thousand dollars, 
That includes five mortg and the back imter- 
est of about eight hundred thousand dollars. So 
we may say that the great road has gone with the 
great men who celebrated its opening. 

It is another triumph of the “ practical men,” 
and an indignant poet asks, “ What right have 
such people as those who built the Erie Railroad 
to sneer at those of us who build railroads te the 
moon? The dividends in both cases are the same 
pure moonshine: and with this a us, 
that we desired and expected nothing We 
posts went out to get wool, and returned with the 
very thing we went for. The ‘practical men’ 
went out for wool of another kind, and have re 
turned shorn, and shorn very short indeed.” 





PHOTOMANIA. 


Tue fashions of the drawing-room, in work and 

play always a plessant study. They are as 
variable and incessant a® any other fashion ; often, 
like fashions of dress, repeating themselves after 
long intervals, But seience constantly reveals 
new varieties. A little while since the Potecho- 
mania—or, the pasting of pictures upon vases and 
glasses—was the most absorbing and interesting 
of the parlor pastimes; but the fever of collecting 
card-photographs of friends and famous people is 
the most amiable form that the disease has recent- 
ly assumed, 
“It began in Paris, of course, where they made 
the photographie curtes de visite. But the effect 
of these little pictures was so charming that the 
thought of preserving them in appropriate al- 
bums, and so creating a gallery of friendship and 
fame, was very obvious and alluring. The artists 
in ‘fancy goods” immediately designed the albums, 
until now they ate quite uaiversal, and as fast as 
they are brought to us are talten up with enthusi- 
asin. They are of various shapes and sizes; the 
most convenient being those ttt are of small quar- 
to form, holding fifty cards. 

With the albums came the cards of the chief 
living celebrities, except among the Americans, 
for they seem t6 be rather shy of this particular 
form of homage. But in a good collection you 
shall see the royal familie# in many groups and 
attitudes. The Queen of Bngland, for instance, 
standing quite alone, in # simple dark dress; or 
leaning over the Prince Consort's chair, who looks 
ardently up into he- eyes; of sitting wpon a ter- 
race with the Consort by Ber side, and the nine 
pledges of a happy royal lovearound them. There 
is also the Emperor over the way from Windsor, 
standing in front of a chair} or sitting in it and 
leaning forward, as if in travail of great state proj- 
ects; or walking with a baton, in plain clothes, by 
the side of a fashionable woman, his wife ; or lead- 
ing the young Pree by the hand, The Empress, 
teo, is presented in many attitudes ; and the young 
Imperial heir riding on a rocking-horse, or stand- 
ing, a grenadier, drumming—always with the 
sword, the symbol of his papa’s empire, L’epee, 
c'est la paiz. This tall, gaunt, and white-haired 
gentleman, in a helmet, is the new King of Pras- 
sia; and this pretty Velasquez picture is the Queen 
of Spain, leaning over a young charactéristically 
Spanish girl, in a broadly-striped silk dress, writ- 
ing at a carved table. 

As you turn from these fou are forced to confess 
that Nature has not stamped the divine royal right 
upon any of them. ler Majesty of England looks 
like the revered George Third. His Majesty of 
France can not be thought, by the most loyal ime 
agination, to resemble an ideal geutleman, in his 
appearance, at least; and her Majesty of Spain 
looks like any body's comfortable aunt. The sud 
does not respect the divinity that doth hedge # 
king He only shows, more faithfully thaw Titian 
and Vandyck, that kings and queens may look like 
ordinary men and women. The su is the most 
tremendous democrat. Let in light enough, and 
away go the regal fictions, like ghost# 

But there are other cards more essetitially inter- 
esting. Thiers, the French historian, # well-pre- 
served, handsome, substantial Parisian gentleman 
of sixty. Lord Palmerston, Lord Jotim Lord 
Brougham, Lord Clarendon, Lord Grey, and oth- 
ers thoroughly English, show how technically Brit- 
ish in appearance are the British statesmem- Here 
is Garibaldi, winking in the Sicilian sun; aa Ca- 
vour, with his high, broad, thoughtful brow, and 
the keen, penetrating common sense of his eyes: 

r Horace Vernet, clasping his leg as he a. 
his long mustache and pointed beard in : 
or Alphonse Karr, with shaved black hair, a 

ical Frenchman: or Sir David Brewster, te- 
haired and whiskered, equally English : or Baron 
Rothschild, leaning upon his hand, as if money 
might give a headache, ‘These, and scores more: 
You make a hundred calls of interest upon as many 
people you would gladly see just as much of as you 
do upon the card: and it is so much pleasanter to 
give fifty cents andbe presented in slippers to Vie 
toria in her daily deeas, than to pay a hundred dol- 
~e for a court-dress, and bow to her Majesty in 
eathers! 

There are plenty of others ; the leading ladies at 
the French Court, for instance. Duchesses and 
Princesses, and the corresponding gentlemen. The 
Duchess of Hamilton, of Alba, of Luxembourg; 
the Prince Murat and Esterhazy; the Countess 
Montijo, mother of the Empress, and the Princess 
Mathilde, at your service. Here is Madeleine 
Brohan, of the Comedié, who knows how to sit for 
her picture; and lo! Ristori, Medea, of many woes. 

What a comment upon history it would be, if'we 
could turn over some photograph album of any fa- 
mous antecedent period, and know the men and 
women as they looked, and not as the preposterous 
court-painters represented them. The muse of his- 
tory and the court-painters have been always in con- 
Spiracy, and we have admired and condemned in a 
hundred wrong places where the sun would have 
Put us all right, Shakespeare and his friends, 





Scott and his friends, Milton and his friends, John- 
son and his friends, as the sun saw them and might 





new thing. “ If my crop fails,” he says, with con- 
vietion, “all is lost. I scarcely bring the year 
round as it is, and when I get from my farm all I 
count upon. But if [ lose that, I should never 
breathe free again. I do not deny that your sei- 
ence might help me; but there is a risk, and I can 
tot afford to take a risk.” It is true enough; for 
the worst part of poverty is that you can not take 
the pretty safe risks of bettering ybur fortune which 
so often offer. The answer to the farmer is that i 
is not a risk—that science is knowledge, and that 
ite suggestions to him are based upon proved laws. 

And the same kind of reply may be made to those 
who think that Rarey has a peculiar knack in man- 

horses. His system is founded upén laws 

) any sensible person can undetstand, and 
any calm, heroic person can administer. His prin- 
ciple ik, that the force of buman reason subdues 
brute force. It is akin to the principle that man 
may conquer a tempest At sea, by understanding 
the laws of material forces, so as to be able to steer 
bis ship. Brute force is no match for mental force. 
Brate force is conquered Ly a superior of the same 
kind. If you could knock a horse down by a blow 
of your fist, you could then control bim as Rarey 
does: But men can got knock horses over: then 
the sly brain suggestethat the fore-leg should be 
caught up, and the effect of knocking down, that 
is, of mastery, is produced, and the great, fiery 
animal owns his loyalty to superiority. 

Of course there must he no fear or hesitation, 
and, above all, no losing of the temper; for the 
moment a man loses his temper, away goes his in- 
tellectual superiority, and he is but a two-legged 
brute, while tie other has four legs. But the 
jockey rine with horses has usually been that 
they maS® be thrashed into obedience, and the 
general stable practice is a system of kicking and 
jerking and shouting. Reform it altogether, says 
Rarey. And he said something else, which haw 
not been so generally remarked—that a worst 
could usually tame a horse more readily thatf # 
man, because she is so much more quiet and 
equable and gentle than he. 

This is the qu whieh is always observed in 
sudden calamities of any kiad, requiring watching 
and attendance ; and i the medical 
practice of women. The stifl, sympathetic 
efficiency of women, wheuever they are on serious 
daty, is a curious contrast f@ the popular assump- 
tion against their executive capacity. 

Resides, why should not women tame horses 
well, since they fanie men in their most purely 
animal period of childhood? Men are not the Lest 
tratners'in their own wureeries—it would be droll 
it it shoal tern oot that their wives can manage 
the steiiles better too! Well, we shall gradually 
learn that'rights ar@ proportioned to powers. The 
superior sex mwet be upon its guard. Its preroga- 
tive’ of cathe, and blows, and general jawing in 
the t#anagement of horses may prove to be not so 
very valuabl@ after all; and when Mr. Rarey has 
conelasively demonstrated that fact in the stable, 
hadi't he better step into the house and demon- 
strate the success of the same principle among 
hbeaman beings? 





THE LION HEART. 

It is curious to observe how much of the final 
opinion of the world upon men and things is de- 
termined upon other grounds than those of fact ; 
and we can always see at any moment of our own 
history what singular risks of misrepresentation 
surround men and measures. The popular idea 

Eighth, of England, is declared by Fronde, 
the Roman Catholic historian, to be substantially 
false. That may or may not be; but there is no 
doubt that Shakespeare is responsible for much of 
the character of that opinion. The Calif Haroun 
al’ Raschid is known to us almost exclusively as 
he in the * Arabian Nights ;” and Sir Will- 
jam Wallace is in the general estimation the hero 
painted in the ‘* Scottish Chiefs.” 

In the same way one art has a kind of veto upon 
the others. describes Hamlet in one 
way, but Sir Thomas Lawrence painted John Kem- 
ble as Hanilet in quite another; and it is the Kem- 
ble and Lawrence Hamlet that is really familiar 
to us, and not the Danish Prince of Shakespeare’s 
creation and description. So the Lucrezia Borgia 
of history was a fair-haired woman ; but it is Vie- 
tor Hago’s dark and splendid and terrible Duchess 
who is our Lucrezia, and that, in a great dears, 


experience are more absolute in- 

terpreters of personali than history itself. 
There is no a ae iMustration of this 
truth than the popular conception of Richard the 
Lion Heart of England. We of this generation see 
King Richard as Scott, drunk with feadal enthu- 


crihes him ; and it 16 Seott’s Saladin, not” 


Gay ibugal Gator, with whom we are familiar, 
We seo Richart as tho embotiment of oitvalry, a3 





the romantic knight in the castle upon the Danube, 
estiewerlng the song of the loyal Blondel, as the 
stalwart soldier with the terror of who-e name 
Saracen mothers hushed their babes. The Richard 
of history, on the contrary, was half a savage: ig- 
a willful, brutal, and powerful. He was a 
man of no particular moment, except, probably, as 
@ Man-at-arms, and certainly of no re tative 
significance in English history, as William the 
Norman Was, or Henry the Eighth; and yet his 
statue has just been erected in the palace yard at 
Westminster, in London, by the entrance of the 
House of Peers. 

And the same chance that seems to settle so 
much of the impression of history is evident also 
in the érection of this statue. 

Whoever recalls the American Crystal Palace, 
and the exhibition there, will not forget the huge 
plaster cast of Washington on his horse, the work 
of Baron Marochetti. There were persons who 
wanted to have it put inte marble and purchased 
&6 & permanent monument of our great man. But 
a kind Providence overruled the wish. The Baron, 
however, bad another string to his bow. He had 
already exhibited a similar work, representing 
Richard the King, at the London Crystal Palace 
It was too large and unimportant to stand within 
the bailding, so it stood without: but the Baron is 
an amateur, it appears, and a Baron, and “ influ- 
ences” persuaded certain persons to purchase, and 
the English Government to favor the purchasing 
of the statue in marble; and it now stands in a 
conspicuous spot, with the Government as sponsor 
—as medieval knight sitting in armor upon a horse, 
and holding his right arm up with a drawn sword 
in the hand. The work is sharply criticised; but 
there it stands, and there it will stand, while good 
sculptors starve, and representative men go unrep- 
resented. It will not commemorate a half-bar- 
barous King of England so much as the half-bar- 
barous conception of art, or, rather, indifference to 
art, atmong the ruling powers of England. But it 
will be a good text for Punch, and we shall perhaps 
not lose by it, afver all. 





HUMORS OF THE DAY. 


FROST AND THAW. 


Ir was hard King Frost and soft Queen Thaw 
Came lately to 4 tusle, 
Where the King he prevailed, with his hands ice-mailed, 
And his iron strength of muscle. 
And with scornful mien he beepake the Queen, 
yho strove to invade his dominions, 
With her sighs, and her weeping eyes, 
And her and Crooping pinions— 


Quoth he, ‘‘ Begone to the sniiveling South, 
Where the mist ha hot and heavy: 


moisture levy, 

the hold of the slight Spring-cold, 
fe% the April rime, 

lee¥ to me black Januarie, 
the bitter New Year time. 


“TY feck the tire, I ve the rail, 


mock the iron, 
Make brittle the , and shatter the stone, 
And the mountains with ice environ. 
A touch—the mattock and epade are still, 
The trowel and hed go down— 
The board is bare and the hearth ix chill, 
And hunger holds the town. 


“ And is it thon, poor puling Queen, 
Wonld+t tame a mi like mine f 

Wouldst lift the brand of my seathing hand, 
And loose where I confine? 

Go, do thy worst—bid the rivers burst 
My an if they may, 

Bid earth rejoice, give the birds a voice, 
And make men's spirits gay.” 


Then soft Queen Thaw to her side ‘gan draw, 
lier gracious minietrie; 

She surnmoned the warm airs from the South, 
The ott rains from thé sea. 

And core she «trove by the might of love, 
King Frost's hard rule to quell, 

But the airs in her train came mage =| again, 
And her rains they froze a# they fell 


Then endden this thought to her heart was brought, 
“ Fool, to waete sun and shower— 
"Tis not King Frost, whose path I've crost, 
But Nature's guiding er! 
Beneath His law stand Fret and Thaw; 
We work but af He wills; 
King Frost's keen knife clears way for life, 
When he makes boost it kills. 


“Ip earth and air I'l! etrife forbear: 
Leave them to Nature's law, 

But Frost shall «ee, though strong he be, 
There's a triumph «till for Thaw. 

On human hearts [ll turn my arta, 
Love's fount therein 

Till the bard shalt 


unseal, 
e, and the dead shall live, 
And the dow to y 


y feel. 


God speed such Thaw! still may it draw 
A force from all around, 

Till Love's green tree shoot fair and free, 
From out the frozen 

High may it spring and broadly fling 
Its m-like* arme, that 

May find wherewith to clothe itself, 
Po shelter, warm, and feed! 





ALL SOULS IN A NUT-SHELL. 
Punch litem dat. Give eer your strains, 
Nor swear like angry cats; 
The Dons are right to banish brains, 
For All Soles must be Fiats 


Brows. ‘*Can Ireland produce such a 

Oe tonnes eae cot 

ders © Yes, to be accurate, it ought,” said Jones. 
hee foe 


‘The real victien of 2 eoquetie te the mat she marries. 









A ecape-grace, who had seen ont a fortune, took 
up in a country village, pretending to be an 
author. His shabby sppearance was therefore 

fer, ant os Mis olives wus geet, ond mae 


bea! repeat, ay * 
onhe “cruel fate of getiina.” 
landlord's 

dunned in 


he never saw 
pte author of my own 
no Tl Pea saps beth wo 














REVOLUTION IN €VENING PARTIE 
BY A RED-NOSED OLD WALI-F LOWE 


There ie a madoenws waring, stark, 

At which I'm in emazement boet, 

re come twemty mark, 

Or twenty odd, degrees of front, 
Not only common rivers conse 

Toward the sea their waves to pour, 
While up them come «iid ducks and gees 

But Tuames bimeel! is frozen o'or! 


The fre-tic folly that astounds 
rye with tts awful height, 
Ts t of people going rounds 
Of evening parties night by nigin 
They go at ten or later: trave 
At two or three; perhaps st four 
Why, girls thems ive, one would believe, 
mst find such siting up a | I 


Or if to dance in gry attire 
Afford a pleasure so intense, 
And such an eestary in«pire 
Ae to exclude all other conse, 
There 4 prospect which might vell 
Appall the girl of empties head 
That e’er Sal bon by tal rove 
"Tis that of goipg home to bed 


The fre extinct—the middie-class 


At least murt let their ccrvanty eep— 
Oh dear, how cold! and what an ox 
+ Are you, such hours a* there to keep! 


What comfort do you now derive 
From having on the finest cloth 

Te morrow, sure as you're alive, 
You'll have a cold; talk thr 


But homeward if you have te rice 
Miles from a stupid County ball, 
That ecenc of vanity and price, 
That puniehment ie worst of al 
What have your hapless flimkies done 


That they should lave tLe task «overe 
Imposed on them to drive-—no fon 
You home at euch a time of wear? 


Oh, brothers! I appeal to yor, 


For men have reason, men hewe roth, 
All evening parties to exche# 
Combine and vow ict all oar youth 


Until they shall no more extend 
From midnight to the ricing eun; 
Enough, in dancing time t rpend, 
To go at seven and leave at om 
— a 
UN GUF T8 AS GOOD AS A FAS! 
Why should a classical echolar never aticr 
* more than one at a time?! 
se he would be eur. to count t! 
When are the shares of a company like the | 
China's Summer Palace wear Pekin ’— Whe 
a looted 
—_— -— 
A young Tipperary widow, Nelly Mr 
and actually had an offer from Teeley O'S! 
way to her husband's funers! She sere 
said Grossman, “ No, ehe dics 
dear,” says she, “y're two lat t 
shook hands wi’ Pat Sweenry epon jt * 
him a dacent time arter poor M'Phee wa 
“ Well,” said Groeeman, “ widows of of 
alike. There was a Dutch women whe , 
Van Pronk, died and left her inconeota I 
on Cop’s Hill. Folks sald that grief wowlt & 
ow. She had a figure of wood carved thet 
like her late husband, and constantly key 
several months. In about half « year 
ested in a young ¢hoemeker, who took 
foot, and finally married her Ne had vieited t 
not more than a fortnight when the « rvent 
were out of kindling eteff, and seked wha 








After a pause, the widow replied in a + 
ey it ish well enough now to ehplli 
vat up stairs.’” 


-——_ -_ 

A buteber was in the habit of k{lline pige for 
—a quiet, decent woman, and a it hirew ct 
The butcher, it seems, bad a large porke’. th 
which were nobody's business; and it so ; 
the woman's pigs when slaughtered were 
minus the kidneys. Deomlng this d 
accountable freak of nature, but anxtons | 
the truth as possible, she one day, on secing a 
pig* iaid open with similar hortcomingr, ren 
honest butcher: “ Iloo ix it, Maleter Doush! 
are so’ wantin’ kidneys?” The beteber (id nce 
the occult pocket, but repiied, * It's Jiet the lire 
wife, jist the breed.” 

—-— - —- 

Sf an editor can find nobelly that will er..’\ 

says, be may fairly bonet thet he doe nm 
__ OO s/s ~—- 

The servant at No. 1 told the rervant 
master expocted hie old friwmls, the [ny 
visit at Christmmas; and No, 2 tol N : 
ed the Bailies in: house every day ' 

4 that it war all up with No. |, they 
bailiffs out; whereapon No. 4 (old No 5 
were after No. lL, and that it was a on? 
prevent himectf from being taken in e* 
was Killing hie poor dear wife: am » 
ing and increasing, until it wot to N 
ported that the detective pollee ha tak o 
man whe lived at No. 1, for Killing bie pre 
arsenic, nnd it was confidently |.oped aod «> p< 
would be exeented at Horee:nonger Lane la 
of the case were very clear againet hn 

= _— 

“ John, whe was the wisest man" Don't i 
—“ Yeu, you do know. Tl! me.” Well, I 
uncle; for father sez he wae eo consi» 
to truet him, and waen't fool enough to 

- 


Lord Chief Juetice Kenyon wre cone pi s fore 
article of his dress, Cnce, in tie @ : 
for the non-falfifiment of a comtract. 

stale, for shoes, the quetion mainly wax, w) . 

Fy well and sountly made. and © ith the | 

A nurober of witnerres were calied: oi 
being closely question, retorned contradletory 
when the Chief Justice ohecrved, pointing to lub « 

—wWhich were reguinrly bestridden by the | 


ad Ne ge replied the witres:; * they wore 
deal , and more gentedior.” The Court 

vulsed with laughter, in whteh the (thief Justice | 
joined. 


ii a 


as he led « of gentiomen through 
“as oe bane ot ae ile cheats Ds 
tion to quietness as "4% : 


pon from the flour 


eee cot curiam Ute oe resis. 


contents of his mouth over the pedleg 
Standing upright, with his face and ho 
The por 

ly erfed ont, “Jim Gane, ir!" — “Jaren 

you do that for?" Jim, appalied at vb 

done, muttered that it war pot .- fait 
him. Thi changed the direc 
and his cafe porten 

head, - snap Chann *" 
tet, moter 


wing we et, Sir, T enapp 
| khow that he was loaded.” 


Goethe enys; ‘1 eve wo foakt eommitird t 


had tre ceatiot 
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A TEN-INCH COLUMBIAD MOUNTED AS A MORTAR AT FORT SUMTER.—[Drawn BY 4n OFricer OF Masor Anperson’s COMMAND. ] 
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THE SALLY-PORT AT SUMTER.—INTERIOR. 


FORT SUMTER. 


Wr are again enabled, through the polite atten- 
tion of officers of Major ANpERson’s command, to 
illustrate Fort Sumrer. We publish on the pre- 
ceding page a large picture of the CotumB1aD 
which has just been placed in position as a mortar; 
and above a View or tue SAuiy-Porrt, from the 
inside. The question having been raised whether 
the guns at Fort Sumrer can reach the City of 
Charleston, it may be interesting to know that the 
problem has been solved, as the following letter 
from Fort Sumter explains : ; 


“ To the Editor of Harper's Weekly : 

“The Weekly of January 26 quotes the Herald 
in proof that these guns can not send a shell to 
Charleston, and gives very fair data for that opin- 
ion. But a 10-inch Cotumpiap throws its sheil 
easily 4828 yards. 

‘*By making this shell eccentric, at least 500 
more can be gained ; and all intelligent artillerists 
know of certain other expedients by which the dif- 
ference between this total (5328 yards) and 5500— 
the distance to Broad Street—can be overcome. 
Q.E.D. And we trust we shall not be compelled 
to prove it practically.” 
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GREAT EXPECTATIONS. 
A NOVEL. 
Br CHARLES DICKENS. 
CHAPTER XVIIL 
MorxmG made a considerable difference in 
my general prospect of Life, and brightened it 


~. 
i 





so much that it scarcely seemed the same. 
What lay heaviest on my mind was the consid- 
eration that six days intervened between me and 
the day of departure ; for I could not divest my- 
self of a misgiving that something might happen 
to London in the mean while, and that, when I 
got there, it would be either greatly deteriorated 
or clean gone. 

Joe and Biddy were very sympathetic and 
pleasant when I spoke of our approaching sep- 
aration ; but they only referred to it when I did. 
After breakfast Joe brought out my indentures 
from the press in the best parlor, and we put 
them in the fire, and I felt that I was free. 
With all the novelty of my emancipation on me, 
I went to church with Joe, and thought perhaps 
the clergyman wouldn't have read that about 
the rich man and the kingdom of Heaven if he 
had known all. 

After Gur early dinner I strolled out alone, 
purposing to finish off the marshes at once, and 
get them done with. As I passed the church, 
I felt (as I had felt during service in the morn- 
ing) a sublime compassion for the poor creat- 
ures who were destined to go there, Sunday 
after Sunday, all their lives through, and to lie 
obscurely at last among the low green mounds. 
I promised myself that I would do something 
for them one of these days, and formed a plan 
in outline for bestowing a dinner of roast beef 
and plam-pudding, a pint of ale, and a gallon 
of condescension, upon every body in the vil- 
lage. 

If I had often thought before, with something 
allied to shame, of my companionship with the 


fugitive whom I had once seen limping among | 


those graves, what were my thoughts on this 
Sunday, when the place recalled the wretch, 
ragged and shivering, with his felon iron and 
badge! My comfort was that it happened a 


| long time ago, and that he had doubtless been 


transported a long way off, and that he was 
dead to me, and might be veritably dead into 
the bargain. 

No more low, wet grounds, no more dykes 
and sluices, no more of these grazing cattle— 
though they seemed, in their dull manner, to 
wear a more respectful air now, and to face 
round, in order that they might stare as long 
as possible at the possessor of such great ex- 
pectations—farewell, monotonous acquaintances 


| of my childhood, henceforth I was for London 


and greatness: not for smith's work in general 
and for you! I made my exultant way to the 
old Battery, and, lying down there to consider 
the question whether Miss Havisham intended 
me for Estella, fell asleep. 

When I awoke I was much surprised to find 
Joe sitting beside me, smoking his pipe. He 
greeted me with a cheerful smile on my open- 
ing my eyes, and said : 

‘* As being the last time, Pip, I thought I'd 
foller.” 

“ And, Joe, ' am very glad you did so.” 

‘Thankee, Pip,” said Joe. 

“You ay be sure, dear Joe,” I went on, 
after we had shaken hands, “‘ that I shall never 
forget you.” 

“No, no, Pip!” said Joe, in a comfortable 
tone, *J’m snre of that. Ay, ay, old chap! 
Bless you, it were only necessary to get it well 
round in a man’s mind to be certain on it, 
But it took a bit of time to get it well round ; 
the change come so oncommun plump; didn’t 
it ?” 








Somehow I was not best pleased with 
Joe's being so mightily secure of me. I 
should have liked him to have betrayed 
emotion, or to have said, ‘‘ It does you 
credit, Pip,” or something of that sort. 
Therefore I made no remark on Joe's 
first head : merely saying, as to his sec- 
ond, that the tidmgs had indeed come 
suddenly, but that I had always wanted 
to be a gentleman, and had often and 
often speculated on what I would do if I 
were one 

** Have you though?” said Joe. “As- 
tonishing !” 

It's a pity now, Joe,” said I, “ that 
you did not get on a little more, when 
we had our lessons here; isn't it?” 

“Well, I don't know,” returned Joe. 
**T'm so awful dall. I'm only master of 
my own trade. It were always a pity as 
I was so awful dull; but it’s no more 
of a pity now than it was—say this day 
twelve month—don't you see ?” 

What I had meant was, that when I 
came into my property and was able to 
do something for Joe, it would have been 
much more agreeable if he had been bet- 
ter qualified for a rise in station. He 
was so perfectly innocent of my mean 
ing, however, that I thought I would 
mention it to Biddy in prefer nce., 

So, when we had walked home and 
had had tea, I took Biddy into our lit- 
tle garden by the side of the lane, and, 
after throwing out in a general way for 
the elevation of her spirits, that I should 
never forget her, said I had a favor to 
ask of her. 

** And it is, Biddy,” said I, ‘‘that you 
will not omit any opportunity of helping 
Joe on a little.” 

** How helping him on ?” asked Biddy, 
with a steady sort of glance. 

“Well! Joe is a dear good fellow— 
in fact, I think he is the dearest fellow 
that ever lived—but he is rather back- 
ward in some things. For instance, Bid- 
dy, in his learning and his manners 

Although I was looking at Biddy as I 
spoke, and although she opened her eyes 
very wide when I had spoken, she did 
not look at me. 

**Oh, his manners! Won't his man- 
ners do then?” asked Biddy, plucking a 
black currant leaf. 

** My dear Biddy, they do very well here— 

“Qh! they do very well here?” interposed 
Biddy, looking closely at the leaf in her hand 

**Hear me out—but if I were to remove Joe 
into a higher sphere, as I shall hope to remove 
him when I fully come into my property, they 
would hardly do him justice.” 

** And don't you think he knows that ?” asked 
Biddy. 

It was such a very provoking question (for it 
had never in the most distant manner occurred 
to me), that I said, snappishly, *‘ Biddy, what 
do you mean ?” 

Biddy Laving rubbed the leaf to pieces between 
her handy—and the smell of a black currant 
bush has ever since recalled to me that evening 
in the little garden hy the side of the lane—said, 
**Have you never considered that he may be 
proud ?” 

“Proud!” I repeated, with disdainful em- 
phasis. 

**Oh! there are many kinds of pride,” said 
Biddy, looking full at me and shaking her head ; 
** pride is not all of one kind—” 

‘“*Well? What are you stopping for?” said I 

** Not all of one kind,” resumed Biddy. ‘‘ He 
may be too proud to let any one take him ont 
of a place that he is competent to fill, and fills 


“AND MAY 





— ——a “ 
|} well and with respect. To tell you the truth. I 
| think he is: th } | ne to say 
so, for you must knov n far bette a | 
** Now, Biddy ud i | am vers to 
see this in you. I did not exy n 
you. You are envious, Biddy. and ng 
You are dissatisfied on accour fy se it 
fortune, and you can't help showing it 
i “Tf you have the hear ink red 
Biddy, “say a m™Ay Ayain, 
| if you have the heart to think 
“If you have the heart to be s mean, 
Biddy,” said i. in a virtnous and ‘ 
**don't put it off upon me I a 
see it, and it's a—it's a bed wick \ 
ture. I did intend to ask yow to us le 
Opportunities you might have after | 2 ne 
of improving dear JJ B after t I ask 
you nothing I am extreme r! “ his 
ra you, Biddy,” I repeat It sa bad 
side of human t 
** Whether you scold 1 : me, 
returned poor Bid: lepend 
upon my trying to my power 
here at all times. And whatever inion you 
| take away of me, shall make n flerer in my 
remembrance of you. Yet a gentien should 
| not be unjust neither,” said Biddy, turning away 
her head. 
| I again warmly repeated that it 
| side of human nature (in which sent 





ing its applicatic mn, I have since seen 
| think I was right), and I walked down 1 
| 
| 
] 





path away from Biddy, and Biddy wen 


| house, and I went out at the garden gate and 





took a dejected stroll until supper-time; again 
feeling it very sorrowful and strange that this 
the second night of my bright fortunes, should 
be as lonely and unsatisfactory as the { 

But morning once more brightened my view, 
and I extended my clemency to Bid and we 
dropped the subject. Putting on the best cloches 
I had, I went into town as early as I could hope 
to find the shops open, and presented myself be 
fore Mr. Trabh, the tailor, who was having his 
breakfast in the parlor behind bi# chop, ar ho 
did not think it worth his while t me « to 
me, but called me in to him 

‘*Well!” said Mr. Trabb, in a hail-fellow 
| well-met kind of wa ‘“‘Tlow are aud 
what can I do for you? 

Mr. Trabb had d his hot roll into three 
| feather beds, and wa ipping butter im between 
| the blankets and cov ing b H wee «a 
prosperous old bachelor, and his cpen windew 
looked into a prosperous little garden and or- 
chard, and there was a prosperous iron safe let 
| into the wall at the e of his fire-place, and I 
did not doubt that heajs of his prosperity were 

put away in it in bags 

“Mr. Trabb,” said I it's an unpleasant 
thing to have to mention, because it looks like 
boasting; but I have come into a handsome 

| property. 

A change possed over Mr. Trabb He forgot 
the butter in bed, got 1 om the bedsid and 
| wiped his fingers on the table-cloth, exclaiming, 
| ** Lord bless my soul 
**T am going up to my guardian in London,” 
| said J. casually drawir some guineas out of my 
| pocket and looking at them nd I want « 
| fashionable euit of clothes to go ir I wish to 
pay for them,” I ad } ber se I thought he 


might only pretend to make then with ready 
| money.” 
** My dear Sir,” said Mr. Trabh, a¢ he respect- 


fully bent his body, opened his erma, and took 
| the liberty of touchirg me on the outside of 
each elbow, ‘‘ don't hurt me by mentioning that 
May I venture to congratulate Would 


you do me the favor of stepping inte the shop?” 
Now Mr. Trabb'’s bow was the moat aude 
| cious boy in all that vutry-side When I had 


Me a 
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entered he was sweeping the shop, and he had | 
sweetened his labors by sweeping over me. He 
' | sweeping when I came out into the shop 

ir. Trabb, and he knocked the broom 

all ;ossible corners and obstacles, to ex- 
pt v« 1 anderstood it) equality with any I— 

ith, alive or dead. 

id that noise,” said Mr. Trabb, with the 
greatest sternness, ‘‘or I'll knock your head off! 


De me the favor to be seated, Sir, Now this,” 
ur. Trabb, taking down a roll of cloth, 
out in a flowing manner over the 
prep: to getting his hand under 
the gloss, “is a very sweet article. I 
mmimend it for your purpose, Sir, because 
y is extrasuper. But you shall see some 
Give me Nomber Four, you!” (To 
ud with dreadfal severity, foreseeing 
ey of that misereant’s brushing me with 

king some other sign of familiarity. ) 
lrabh never removed his stern eye from 
y until he bad deposited number four on 
unter and was at a safe distaace again. 
he conananded him to bring number five 
number eight. ‘* And let me have none of 
tricks here,” said Mr. Trabb, “or you 
| repent it, you young scoundrel, the lon- 

day vou have to live.” 

ir. [vabb then bent over number four, and 
in a sort of deferential confidence recommended 
it to me as a light article for summer wear, an 
' much in vogue among the nobility and 
ecntry, an article that it would ever be an honor 
him to reflect upon a distinguished fellow- 
towasmman’s (if he might claim -me for a fellow- 
townsman) having worn, ‘Are you bringing 


tring i 


ratory 


nombers five and eight, you vagabond,” said Mr, 

Prabb to the boy after that; ‘ or shall I kick you 
of the shop and bring them myself?” 

I seleeted the materials for a suit, with the as- 


r 


ce of Mr. Trabb’s judgment, and re-entered 
the parlor to be measured. For, although Mr. 


rvebb had my measure already, and had previ- 
ously been quite contented with it, he said apolo- 
lly that it ** wouldn't do under existing 


Sir—wouldn’t do at all.” So 
abb measnred and caleulated me, in the 

s if I were an estate and he the finest 

of surveyor, and gave himself such a 

#€ trouble that I fult that no suit of clothes 

| possibly remunerate him for his pains. 
rp he had at last done, and had appointed to 


LStaAnces, 


» articles to Mr. Pumblechook's on the 

I y evening, he said, with his hand upon 
lock, ‘‘ 1 know, Sir, that London gen- 

a can net be expected to patronize local 

1s a rule: bat if you would give me a 


and then in the quality of a townsman, 
ld greatly esteem it. Good-morning, Sir; 
biged. Door!” 
word was flung at the boy, who had 
least potion what it meant. But I saw 
him collapse as his master rubbed me out with 
} unds, and my first decided experience of 
the stupendous power of money was, that it had 
I i laid upon his back Trabb's boy. 
A } rable event, | went to the hat- 


s last 


Ss Ino 


ter’ mad i 


ic boot maker's, end the hosier’s, and 
f rather like Mother Hubbard's dog, whose 
required the services of so many trades, 


vent to the coach-office, and took my place 
ven o'clock on Saturday morning. It was 
not ssary to explain every where that I had 

nto a Landsome property; but whenever 
ls ny thing to that effect, it followed that 
he officiating tradesman ceased to have his at- 
m diverted through the window by the 
1 Street, and concentrated his mind upon 
When L had ordored every thing I wanted 


I directed my steps toward Pumblechook’s, and 
as l appreached that gentleman's place of busi- 
ness I saw hima standing at his door. 

He was waiting for me with great impatience. 
He had been ont early with the chaise-cart, and 


the forge and heard the news. He 
prepared a collation for me in the Barnwell 
parlor, and he too ordered his shopman to 
come out of the gangway” as my sacred person 
, ! 

: iy dear friend,” said Mr, Pgmblechook, 
taking me by both hands, when he and J and 
the collation were alone, ‘I give you joy of your 
good fortane. Well deserved, well deserved !” 
rhis was coming to the point, and I thought 

it a sensible way ot expressing himself. 
‘To think,” seid Mr, Pumblechook, after 
ting admiration et me for some moments, 


had called at 


fiad 


‘‘that L should have been the humble instrumgné, 


of leading up to this, is a proud reward.” 
I bogged Mr. Pumblechook to remember 


ly dear young friend,” said Mr, Pumble- 

‘ P “if you will allow me to call ou 4 
L mnormured * Certainly ;” and Mi. aml 

hool i ime by both hands again, , com- 

cd a moverment to his waisteoat that had 

n onal appearance, it was rather 

low down—‘* My dear young frien’, rely upon 

; my litrie all in your absence, by my 

wt before the mind of dosephe Joseph _ 

. Famblechook, in the way of a compas- 

Sonate adsuration, ‘Joseph ! Joseph !” There- 

upon he shook his head, and tapped it, express- 

ing his sense of deficiency. in Joseph, 
Hut my dear young friend,” said Mr. Pum- 
\ ok, “you must be hungry, you must be 


} ‘ 
i ' 


uid My 


s] 


vc, Be seated, Here.is a chicken had 


than 
nothing was to be ever said or hinted on that, 








us drink, Thanks to Fortune, and may she ever 
pick out her favorites with equal judgment! 
And yet I can not,” said Mr. Pumblechook, get- 
ting up again, “see afore me One—and likeways 
drink to One—without again expressing—May 
may 1—?” 

I said he might, and he shook hands with me 
again, and emptied his glass and turned it up- 
side down. I did the same ; and if I had turned 
myself upside down before drinking, the wine 
would not have gone more direct to my head. 

Mr. Pumblechook helped me to the liver wing, 
and to the best slice of tongue (none of those 
out-of-the-way No Thoroughfares of Pork now 
and took, comparatively speaking, no care 
himself at all. ‘Ah! poultry, poultry! You 
little thought,” said Mr. Pumblechook, apostro- 
phizing the fowl in the dish, “when you was @ 
young fledgeling, what was in store for you. You 
little thought you was to be refreshment beneath 
this hamble roof fur one as—call it a weakness, 
if you will,” said Mr. Pumblechook, getting up 
again, ‘‘ but may 1? may 1?” 

It began to be unnecessary to repeat the form 
of saying he might, so he did it at once. How 
he ever did it so often without mortally wound- 
ing himself with my knife, I don’t know. 

“ And your sister,” he resumed, after a little 
steady eating, ‘which had the honor of bring- 
ing you up by hand! It’s a sad picter, to reflect 
thatshe’s no longer equal to fully understanding 
the honor. May—” 

I saw he was about to come at me again, and 
I stopped him. 

“We'll drink her health,” said I. 

*‘ Ah!” cried Mr. Pumblechook, leaning baek 
in his chair, quite flaccid with admiration, 
‘that’s the way you know ‘em, Sir!” (I don’t 
know who Sir was, but he certainly was not I, 
and there was no third person present); ‘that’s 
the way you know the noble minded, Sir! Ever 
forgiving and ever affable. It might,” said the 
servile Pumblechook, putting down his untasted 
glass in a hurry and getting up again, ‘to a 
common person, have the appearance of repeat- 
ing—but may I—?” 

When he had done it he resumed his seat and 
drank to my sister. ‘Let us never be blind,” 
said Mr. Pumblechook, “ to her faults of temper, 
but it is to be hoped she meant well.” 

At about this time I began to observe that he 
was getting flushed in the face; as to myself, I 
felt all face, steeped in wine and smarting. 

I mentioned to Mr. Pumblechook that I wished 
to have my clothes sent to his house, and he was 
ecstatic on my so distinguishing him. I men- 
tioned my reason for desiring to avoid observa- 
tion in the village, and he lauded it to the skies. 
There was nobody but himself, he intimated, 
worthy of my confidence, and—in short, might 
he? Then he asked me tenderly if I remem- 
bered our boyish games at sums, and how we 
had gone together to have me bound apprentice, 
and, in effect, how he had ever been my favorite 
fancy and my chosen friend? If I had taken 
ten times as many glasses of wine as I had, I 
should have known that he never had stood in 
that relation toward me, and should in my heart 
of hearts have repudiated the idea. Yet for all 
that, I remember feeling convinced that I had 
been much mistaken in him, and that he was a 
sensible, practical, good-hearted, prime fellow. 

By degrees he fell to reposing such great con- 
fidence in me, as to ask my advice in reference 
to his own affairs. He mentioned that there 
was an opportunity for a great amalgamation 
and monopoly of the corn and seed trade on 
those premises, if enlarged, such as had never 
occurred before in that, or any other neighber- 
hood. What alone was wanting to the realiza- 
tion of a vast fortuat he considered to be More 
Capital. Those were the two littl words; more 
capital. Now it appeared to him (Pumblechook) 
that if that capital were got into the business 
through a sleeping partner, Sir: which sleeping 
partner would have nothing to do but walk in, 
by self or deputy, whenever he pleased, and ex- 
amine the books—and walk in twice a year and 
take his profits away in his pocket, to the tune 
of fifty per cent.—it appeared to him that that 
might be an ing for a young gentleman of 
spirit combined with property, which would be 
worthy of his attention. But what did I think? 
He had great confidence in my opinion, 


longer asked if he might shake hands with me, 
but said he really must—and did. 

We drank all the wine, and Mr. Pumblechook 
himself over and over again to keep 
up to the mark (I don’t know what 

mark), and to render me efficient and constant 


derfully said of me, 

“ That is no common mark me, his 

wid,» tonfel anita saanieoeinaeieenien tee 
a 

co hieeabuce anit lyf 

wen 





nd from the Bear, here is.a.tongue had round 

n the Boar, here's one, or, two little things 

i hope you may not despise. But do I,” 

| Mr. Pumblechook, ting up again the 

vont after he had sat pa ‘see afore me, 

| over sported with in histimes of happy 
And may I-—~may I—?" 


Chis May [ iaeant, might he shake hands? I 


eonsented, and he was fervent, and. then. sat 


own again. 


‘Here is wine,” said Mr, Pumblechook: “Let 








recovered wind for ‘* Not if I can help 
av affability om, pete as an 
fi and ? I 

shook hands for the- time at 
least, and he ordered a young carter out of my 
way with the greatest indignation. Then he 








blessed me, and s' 
until I had passed the 
then I turned into a 


waving his hand to me 


don, for little of I possessed was adapt- 
ed to my new station. But I packing 
that same and wildly up things 


own room was given up to me to dress in, and 
was decorated with clean towels expressly for 
the event. My clothes were rather a disappoint- 
ment, of course, Probably every new and eager- 


my legs, it seemed to fit me better, It being 
markt morning at a neighboring town some ten 
miles off, Mr. Pumblechook was not at home. 


is Sunday suit. 

I went cireni to Miss Havisham’s by all 
the back ways, and rang at the bell consigained- 
ly, on account of the stiff long fingers of my 
gloves. Sarah Pocket came to the gate, and 
positively reeled back when she saw me so 
changed; her walnut-shell, coyntenance like- 
wise turned from brewn to and yellow. 

You?” said she, “ good gracious? 
What do you want?” 

*T am going to LoMaon, Miss Pocket,” said 
I, “‘and want to say good-by to Miss Havi- 
sham.” 

I was not expected, for she left me locked in 
the yard while she went to ask if I were to be 
admitted. After a very short delay she re- 
turned and took me up, staring at me all the 
way. 

Miss Havisham was taking exercise in the 
room with the long spread table, leaning on her 
erutched stick. The room was lighted as of 
yore, and at the sound of our entrance she 
stopped and turned. She was then just abreast 
of the rotted bride-cake. 

**Don't go, Sarah,” she said. ‘* Well, Pip?” 

‘*T start for London, Miss Havisham, to-mor- 
row”—I was exceedingly careful what I said— 
“and I thought you would kindly not mind my 
taking leave of you.” 

“This is a gay figure, Pip,” said she, making 
her crutched stick play round me, as if she, the 
fuiry godmother who had changed me, were be- 
stowing the finishing gift. 

**T have come imto such good fortune since I 
saw you last, Miss Havisham,” I mormured. 
** And Iam so thankful for it, Miss Havisham !” 

“Ay, ay!” said she, looking at the discom- 
fited and envious Sarah with manifest delight. 
** have seen Mr. Jaggers. J have heard about 
it, Pip. So you go to-morrow?” 

“Yes, Miss Havisham.” 

** And you are adopted by a rich person?” 

“Yes, Miss Havicham.” 

** Not named ?” 

“No, Miss Havisham.” 

** And Mr. Jaggers is made your guardian ?” 

** Yes, Miss Havisham.” 

She quite gloated on these questions and 
answers, so keen was her enjoyment of Sarah 
Pocket’s jealous dismay. ‘ Well!” she went 
on; “you have a promising career before you. 
Be good—deserve it—and abide by Mr. Jag- 
gers’s instructions.” She looked at me, and 
looked at Sarah, and Sarah's countenance wrung 
out of her watchful face a cruel smile. ‘* Good- 
vy Pip !—you will always keep the name of 

ip!” 

** Yes, Miss Havisham.” 

**Good-by, Pip!” 

She stretched out her hand, and I went down 
on my knee and put it to my lips. I had not 
considered how I should take leave of her; it 
came naturally t> me at the moment to do this. 
She looked st Sarah Pocket with triumph in her 
weird eyes, and so I left my fairy godmother, 
with both her hands on her crutched stick, 
standing in the midst of the dimly lighted room 
beside the rotten bride-cake that was hidden in 
cobwebs. 

Sarah Pocket conducted me down as if I were 
a Ghost who must be scen out. She could not 
get over my appearance, and was in the last 
degree odeulliok. I said, Pipes py Se. 
Pocket ;” but she merely stared, and did not 
seem collected enough to know that I had 


en. Clear of the house, I made the best of my 
way back to Pumblechook’s, took off my new 
clothes, made them into a bundle, went 


back home in my older dress, carrying it—to 
= the truth, much more at my ease too, 
ugh I had the bundle to carry. 

And now those six days which were to have 
run out so slowly, had run out fast and were 
gone; and to-morrow looked me in the face 
more steadily than I could look at it. As the 
six evenings had dwindled away to five, to four, 
to three, to two, I had become more and more 
appreciative of the society of Joe and Biddy. 
On this last evening I dressed myself out in my 
new clothes for their delight, and sat in my 
splendor until bedtime. We had a hot supper 
on the oceasion, graced by the inevitable roast 
fowl, and some flip to finish with. We were all 
very low, and none the higher for pretending to 





be in spirits. 










Haitetenend 
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I was to leave = village at five in the morn 
i ing my little hand-portmante d 
T tal Joe that I atiel to walk oe 
alone. I am afraid—I am sore afraid—that 
this purpose originated in my sense of the coy. 
trast there would be between me and Joe if we 
went to the coach together. I had pretended 
with myself that there was nothing of this taint 
in the arrangement ; bet when J went up to my 
little room on this last night I felt compelled to 
admit that it might be so, and had an impulse 

me to go down again and entieat Joo to 
walk with me in the morning afier ail. { did 
not. 

All night there were coaches in my broken 
sleep, going to wrong places imstead of to Lon- 
don, and having in the traees, now dogs, now 
Cats, now pigs, NOW men-—never horses. Fy n- 
tastic failures of journeys occupied me until the 
day dawned and the birds were singing. ‘Then 
I got up and partly dressed, and sat at the win. 
dow to take a last look out, and in taking it ie) 


asleep. 

Biddy was astir so early to get my breakfast 
that, although I did not sleep an hour, I smelled 
the smoke of the kitehen fire when I started up 
with a terrible idea that it must be late in the 
: that, and long after 
heard the clinking of the tea-cups and was 

I wanted the resolution to go down 
After ail, I remained up 


away all 


It was a hurried breakfast with no taste in it. 
I got up from the meal, saying with a sort of 
briskness, as if it had only just occurred to me, 
‘Well! I suppose I must be off!” and then | 
kissed my sister, who was laughing and nodding 
and shaking in her usual chair, and kissed Bid- 
dy, and threw my arms around Joe's neck. 
Then | took up my little portmanteau and walk- 
ed out. The last'I saw of them was when | 
presently heard a seufile behind me, and |ook- 
ing back, saw Joe throwing an old shoe after 
me and Biddy throwing another old shoe. | 

then to wave my hat, and dear old Jo 
waved his strong right arm above his head, cry- 
ing huskily, ‘‘Hooroar!” and Biddy put her 
apron to her face. 

I walked away at a good pace, thinking it 
was easier to go than I had supposed it would 
be, and reflecting that it would never have done 
to have an old shoe thrown after the coach, in 
sight of all the High Street. I whistled and 
made nothing of it. But the village was very 
peaceful and quiet, and the light mists wer 
solemnly rising, as if to show me the world, 
and I had been so innocent and little there, and 
all beyond was so unknown and great, that all 
in a moment with a strong heave and sob | 
broke into tears. It was hy the finger-post at 
the end of the village, and | laid my hand upon 
it, and said ‘‘Good-by my dear, dear friend ! 

Heaven knows we never be ashamed of 
shedding tears, for they are rain upon the 
blinding dust of earth, overlying our hard 
hearts. I was better after I had cried than be- 
fore—more sorry, more aware of my own in- 
gratitude, more gentle altogether. If I had 
= before, I should have had Joe with me 
then. 

So subdued I was by those tears, and by their 
breaking out again more than once in the course 
of the quiet walk, that when I was on the coach, 
and it was clear of the town, I deliberated with 
an aching heart whether I would not get down 
when we changed horses, and walk back, and 
have another evening at home, and a better 
parting. We changed, and I had not made up 
my mind, and still considered for my comfort 
that it would be quite practicable to get down 
and walk back, when we changed again. And 
while I was occupied with these deliberations, 
I would fancy an exact resemblance to Joe in 
some man coming along the road toward us, 
and my heart would beat high. As if he could 
possibly be there ! 

We changed again, and yet again, and it was 
now too late and too far to go back, and I went 
on. And the mists had all solemnly risen now, 
and the world was before me. ? 

Tus 18 THE END OF THE FIRST STAGE OF FIPS 
EXPECTATIONS. 
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rut SOUTHERN < SRES AT MONT 1EnY 
The « { ‘ ro Conf 
Mont wer Al : : ' WW. B 1 
temp t r wks © : 
by BR Basil Mank On B 1 of R. B. Rhitt, Nowell 
Cobb was selected f pr nent President by acclama 
ion, and Johuson F. ! per w selected o4 permanent 
Secretary. Al the D present except Mr, F 


Morton. of Florid Ir ur. of Mr. Cobb's addres, 
after taking the Chair, he said, the secasion which assem- 
bled us together was one of no ordinary character. We 
rocet a8 the representeti f sovereign and independent 
States, who by a solemn judgment have dissolved all the po- 


















litical association whi onnected them with the Govern- 
ment of the United 8 It is now a fixed irrevocable 
fact. ration i rfect te, and perpetual. 
The great duty now iniposed fis to de a Government 
for our future security t protectio We can nnd should 


extend to our sister States. and our late rister fates, who 
are identified in interest and feeling and inetitations, a 


cordial invitation to ite in a common dectiny, and 
should be detirous at the me time of maintaining with 
our confederat rien relations, political and comimter- 
cial. 

During th resion on Sch, on the adeption of the 
rules for the Seathern ¢ res, Hon. Alesander H. 
Stepher f Georgia, thet ruks were made on 
the pri het ‘ ' { sovereign and in. 


TEXAS. 


The infor e « I n of Texa nm the let inet 
. am Urdina Secession, by a vote af 166 wo 7 
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“BRING ME A LIGHT!” 


A GHOST STORY 


= 
My name is Thomas Whinmore, and when I was 
r man I went to i a college vacation 
i a } » in Westrhoreland. He had 
k 1 mv father’s family, and had been appoint- 
ad the trustee of small estate left me by my 
sunt, Lady Jane Whinmore, At the time I 
spe of I was one-and-twenty, and he was anx- 
jous to wive the property into my hand I 
ac ted bis in ition to “come down to the old 
place and look about me.” When I arrived at 
the nearest point to the «aid “old place,” to which 
the Carlisle couch would carry me, | and my port- 
manteran we put into a little cart, which was the 
only wheeled thing. [ could at the little way- 

" : 

After we had journeyed a few miles, my driver, 
nN strong, old mat ng sharply at me, 
i iired * Be ve t'maister, lad?” 

lam,” s l ‘My name is Whinmore.” 

Ma er Tom? 

I \ Do you know any thing:about me 
ar , ? 


t. Y n’re the heir of t’ould leddy, 


I yu rdian, and farms your lands. 
‘ik : much, ms lf,’ i veplied. **I want 
you te tell 1 ho livesin Whinmore Hall now ; 
s re is somebody, some old woman or oth- 
r lives in the old Seuse and airs the rooms!” 





Deed her But it’s nobbut ghosts and 
I's spawe of that s 
surprised, Mr. Tvirlston, to hear a man 
like vou talk snch nonser 
Ww ian do y appen know that I am, 
Maicter Wh r | if L talk nonsense (ard 
I unsaying w 1 lsarned colleger like you 
cal il abou meense) yet i just the things I 
} yeard an nysel’ I am speaking of.” 
* What have heard and seen at Whinmore 
What a’ body hears and sees to Whinmore, 
t suns owl moonlight: and what I used to 
times and oft, v 1 | hived there farming 
’ to t’ould | idvy Jane—what I'm not curious 
to see a ow Se gz n, Timothy,” he added 
th ‘ or we tay chance to come in fora 
) ht 
Is that the house, yonder, on the right?” I 
ked 
There’s na ither house, good or bad, to be 
f ' he replied; bat I observed that 
he d turn hi ead in the direction I had in- 
1. Hek-p look-out straight between the 
be ' lo he contrary, never took my 
‘ : i hich we were ap- 
ntuted the shadow cast by 
ur horse snorted, and 
e inciosure 
N f I n fault for running 
7 ‘ " bri } muttered Ralph rhirl- 
i, grasping t1 star g up to get a 
bet old of the bora mothy now stood still; 
and to 1 ise he rei in every limb, 
n ith ter ‘ 
thing has f ite 1 the heast.” said I. 
1 shal t co and see hat it was.” and was 
\ it to jump ¢ when I felt Ralph Thirl 
t reat hand on my arm: it was a powerful 
gr 
‘Por the k f God, lad, stay where ye are! 
he said, in a fright Lisper, “It’s just h 
t} yuh ye hi uth, for doing what you 
z J . ; 
VW j walking wp to that fence and 
what f skitiish | 
4 | t the fence intently. Thess 
} t seen but « raggling bough of an 
‘ *h whieh had forced its way through a 
ink in the rotten wood and was waving in the 


Winding that the man was really frightened as 
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the I 
humored him. He 
still held my arm. 

“ There is no need 
for any one to go 
closer to see the 
cause of poor Timo- 
thy’s fear,” I said, 
lauching. “If vou 
will look, Mr. Thirl- 
will 
what it was.” 

“Nal lad, na! 
I'm not going to turn 
my face toward the 
deevil and his werks. 
‘Lord have mercy 
upon us! Christ 
have merey upon us! 
Our Father which 
art in -heaven—’” 
and he repeated the 
whole prayer with 
emphasis, slowness, 
and with his eyes 
closed, I sat still, 
an amazed witness 
of his state of mind. 
When he had said 
** Amen,” he opened 
his eyes, and looking 
down at the horse, 
who seemed to have 


well as horse, 


ston, you sce 


recovered, as I judg- 
ed by his putting his 
head down to graze, 
he gave a low whis- 
tle, and 
the reius once » ° 
Timothy allowed 
himself to be driven 
forward. Thirlston 
kept his face away 
from the inclosure on 
his right hand, and looked steadily at Timothy. 
I gave another glance toward the innoéent elder 
bough — but what 


tightening 
ore 


was my astonishment to see 
e it had been, or seemed to be, the figure of a 
man with a drawn sword in his hand. 

“Stop, Thirlston! stop!’ 1 cried. “There is 
somebody there. I see a man with a sword, 
Look! Turn back, and I'll soon see what he is 
doing there.” 

‘Na! na! Never turn back to meet the deevil, 
when ye have once got past him!” And Thirl- 
ston drove on rapidly. 

“ But he may overtake you,” I cried, laughing. 
it as 1 looked back I saw that a pursuit was not 

nded, for the figure I had seen was gone. 
* L'il pay a visit to that devil to-morrow,” I add- 
ed. “{ shall nut harbor such game in my _pre- 
Sery es.” 

‘‘ Lord's sake, don’t talk like that, Maister Whin- 
more !” whispered Thirlston, * We're just coming 
to the gaet! Maybe they may strike Timothy 
dead!” 

‘They? Who? Not the ghosts, surely?” I 
looked through the great gate as we passed, and 
saw the whole front of che house. ** Why, Mr. 
Thirlston, you said no one lived in the old Hall! 
Look! There are lights in the windows.” 

“Avy! ay! I thought you would see them,” 
he said, in a terrified whisper, without turtiing his 
head, 

‘‘ Why, look at them yourself,” cried I, point- 
ing to the house, * 

* God forbid !" he exclaimed, and he gave Tim- 
othy a stroke with the whip that sent him flying 
past the rest of the garden of the Hall. Our 
ground rose again, and in a few minutes a good 

iew of the place was obtained. 
it with vivid interest. 


Bi 


1 looked back at 
No lights were to be seen 
now, no moving thing; the black windows con- 
trasted with the gray walls, and the gray chim- 
with the black clouds, as when the place first 
appeared to me. The moon now rose above a dark 
hill on our left. ‘hirlston allowed Timothy to 
slacken his speed, and, turning round his head, he 
also looked back at Whinmore Hall. 

““We are safe enough now,” he said. “ The 
only dangerous time is betwixt sunset and moon- 
rise, when people are passing close to the accursed 
ould place.” 

About a mile further the barking of a house-dog 
indicated that we were approaching Mr. Erle’s. 
The driver stopped at a small wicket-gate leading 
into a shrubhery, got down, and invited me to do 


nev 





the same. He then fastened Timothy to the gate- 
post. The garden and the house have nothing to 


do with my present tale, and 
to be flung in as an episod 


form the scene 


e far too dear to me 
lacornment. They 
y of the romantic part of-my own 
life; for Miss Erle became my wife a few years 
after this first visit to Whinmore. I saw her that 
evening, and forgot Ralph Thirlston, the old Hall, 
its ghosts and mysterious lights. Ilowever, the 
next morning I was forced back to this workaday 
world in her father’s study. There I heard Mr: 
Erle’s account of my property. All the land was 
farmed by himself, except the few acres round the 
Hall, which no one would take because it was not 
worth tillage, and because of the evil name of the 
house itself, 

‘“[ scppose you know why no tenant can be 
found for the Hall, since Ralph Thirlston drove 
vou over ?” 

* Yes,” [ said, smiling. ‘ But I could get no 
rational account from him. What is this non- 
se shout ghosts and lights? Who lives in the 
1?” 


No cne, my good fellow. 


tet ¢ 


Ha 
Why, you would 
be stoutest man in the parish, and that’s 

to go into the house after sunset, much 
less live in it,’ 


(ut L have seen lights in some of the windows 
myself,” 
“ So have I,” hé replied. 
“Do you mean to say that no human beings 
make use of the house, in virtue of the supersti- 


i iston 
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| said he. 





tion about it? 
mon.” ™ 

“« At the risk of seeming foolish in your eyes, I 
must reply that I believe no human beifigs now 
living have anv hand in the Operations which go 
on in Whiamore Hall.” “Mr. Erle looked perfect- 
ly grave as he said this. ‘ 

* T saw a man, with a sword in his Land, start 
from a part of the fence. I think he frightened 


Tricks of this kind are not uncom- 


our hors 

“T too, have seen th figure you speak of. 
I do not think it is a living man.” 

“ What do you suppose it to be?” I asked, in 
amazement; for Mr. Erle was no ignorant or weak- 
itinded person. He had already impressed me with 
real respect for his character and intellect. 

He smiled at my impetuous tone. 

“IT live apart from what is called the world,” 
“ Grace and I are not polite enough to 
think every thing which we can not account. for 
either impossible or ridiculous, Ten years ago 
I myself was a new resident in this county, and 
wishing to improve your property, I determined 
to occupy the old Hall myself, I had it prepared 
for my famil No mechanic would work alout 
the place after sunset. However, I brought all 
my servants from a distance, and took care that 
they should have no intercourse withgipy neich- 
bor for the first three days. On the Third even 
ing they all came to me and suid that they must 
leave the next morning—all but Grace’s nurse, 
who had been her mother’s attendant, and was at- 
tached to the family. She told me that she did 
think it safe for the child to remain another night, 
and that I must give her permission to take her 
away.” 

“ What did you do?” said I. 

“TI asked for some account of the things that 
had frightened them. Of course I heard some 
wild and exaggerated tales; but the main phe- 
nomena related were what I myself had seen and 
heard, and which I was as fully determined as 
they were not to see and hear a 


But 


gain, or to let my 
child have a chance of encountering. I told them 
so, candidly; and at the same time declared that 
it was my belief God's providence or punishment 
was at work in that old house, as every where 
else in creation, and not the devil’s, mischievous 
hand. Once more I made a rigorous search for 
secret devices and means for producing the sights 
and sounds which so many had heard and seen, 
but without any discovery: and before sunset that 
afternoon the Hall was cleared of all human occu- 
pants. And so it has remained until this day.” 

“Will you tell me the things you saw and 
heard ?” 

‘““Nay, you had better see and hear them for 
yourself. We lave plenty of time before sunset. 
I can show you over the whole house, and if your 
courage holds good, I will leave you there to pass 
an hour or so between sunse(.and moonrise. You 
can come back here when you like; and if you are 
in a condition to hear, and care to hear, the story 
which peoples your old Hall with horrors, I will 
tell it you.” 

“* Thatik you,” said I. “ Will you lend me a 
gun and pistols to assist me in my investiga- 
tions?” 

Surely.” And taking down the weapons I 
had pointed out, he began to examine them. 

* You want them loaced ?” 

“ Certainly, and with bullets. 
to play.” 

Mr. Erle loaded both gun and pistols. I put the 
latter into my pocket, and we left the room by the 
window. Grace Erle met us on the moor, riding 
a shaggy pony. 

“Where are you going, so near dinner tims? 
she asked. 

“Mr. Whinmore is going to look at the old Hall.” 

“ And his gun ?” she asked, smiling. 

‘*] want to shoot vermin there.” 


I am not going 


” 


She looked as if she were about to say some- 
thing eagerly, but checked herself, an \ rode slow- 
ly away. 1 looked after ber, and wondered what 
she was going tosay. Perhaps she wished to pre- 
vent me from going. 

Presently we stood before the great iron gate of 
Whinmore. Mr. Erle took two keys from his pock- 
et. With one he unlocked the gate, with the oth- 
er the chief door. There were no other fastenings. 
These were very rusty’, and were moved with diffi- 
culty. 

** People don’t get in this way,” said I. 
is clear.” 

The garden was a sad wilderneas, and grass grew 
on the broad steps which led up to the door. 

As soon as we had crossed the threshold I felt 
the influence of that desolate dwelling creep over 
my spirits. There was a cold stagnation in the 
air—a deathly stillness—a murky light in the old 
rooms that was indescribably depressing. All the 
lower windows had their pierced shutters fastened, 
and cobwebs and dust adorned them plentifully. 

Yet I could have sworn I saw lights in two, at 
least, of these lower windows. I said so to my 
companion. He replied : 

“Yes. It was in this very romn you saw a 
light, I dare say. This is one in which I have 
seen lights myself. But I do not with to spoil my 
diuner by seeing any thing supernatural now. We 
will leave it, and I will hasten to the lady's bed- 
chamber and dressing-room, where the apparitions 
and noises are most numerous,” 

I followed him, bat cast a glance round the 
room before I shat the door carefully. It was 
partly furnished like a library, but on one side 
was a bed, and beside it an easy-chair. ‘ What 
name is given to this room? It looks ominous of 
some evil deed,” I said. 

“It is called ‘t’ould Squire's Murder Room’ by 
the people who know the story connected with it.” 

“Ah!” I said; **then | may look for a ghost 
there?” 

** You will perhaps see one, or more, if you stay 
long enough,” said Mr. Erle, with the utmost com- 
posure, After showing me some other rooms, he 
added: ‘* Most of the rooms are good enough for a 
gentleman's household. The rooms I have shown 
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you, and the passages and staircase which lead 
from one to the other, are the only portions of the 
house in which you are subjected te annovance. 
I have slept in both the rooms, and advise no one 
else to do so.” 

“You had bad dreams?” I asked, with an in. 
voluntary smile, as I took my gun from the hall- 
table, where I had left it 

** As you please,” said Mr. Erle, smiling also. 

I stretched out my hand to him when we stood 
at the gate together. 

“Good-night!’ said I. “TI think T shall sleep 
in one of those rooms, and feturn to you in the 
morning.” 

Mr. Erle shook his head. ‘ You will be back 
at my bouse within three hours, Tom W hinmore; 
80, ay rer wr 

He strode away over the moor. His fine figure 
appeared almost gigantic as it moved between me 
and the setting sun 

“That does not look like a man who should be 
a prey to weak superstition, any more than good 
Ralph Thirlston, who drove home alone willingly 
enough past this same gate and fence at nine 
oclock last night! The witching hour, it seems, 
is just affer sunset. Well, it wants a quarter of 
an hour of that now,” I continued, thinking silent- 
ly. “ There will be time enough for me to explore 
the gerden a little before I return to the house and 
wait for my evening's entertainment.” 

I walked through the shrubbery and lingered 
on the grase-grown steps to look at the last rays 
of the sun, réddening the heather on the distant 
fell. As I leaned on my gun enjoying the pro- 
found stillness of this place, far from all sounds of 
villege, or wood, or sea—a stiliness that seemed 
to deepen and deepen into unearthly intensity— 
the charm was broken by a human voice speaking 
near me—the tone was hollow and fall of agony— 
* Bris a light! Bring me a light !" it cried, 
It was like a sick or dying man. ‘Lhe voice came, 
I thought, from the room next to me on the right 
hand of the Halil. I rushed into the house and to 
the dk f that room; it was the first which Mr. 
Erle had shown me. I remembered shutting the 
door—it stood wide open; and there was a 
| of hurrying footsteps within. 

‘Who is there?” I shouted. No answer came. 
But there passed by me, as it were, in the very 
door-way, the figure of a young; and, as I could see 
at a glance, very beautiful woman. 

When she moved onward I could not choose but 
follow, trembling@with an indefinable fear, yet 
borne on by a mY¥stic attraction. t the foot of 
the stairs she turned on me again, and smiled, and 
beckoned me with an upraised arm, whereon great 
jewels flashed in the gloom. IT followed her quick- 
ly, but could not overtake her. My limbs—I am 
not ashamed to say it—shook with strange fear; 
yet I could not tern back from following that fair 
form. Onward she led me—up the stairs aad 
through the gallery to the door of the lady’s cham- 
ber. There she paused a moment, and again turn- 
ed her bewitching face, radiant with smiles, upon 
me before she disappeared within the dark door- 
way. I followed into the reom, and saw her stand 
before the antique toilet and arrange in her bosom 
a spray of roses; then she kissed her hand to me 
and glided to the narrow stairs that led to the 
little room above. Then came a loud hanghty 
voice—the voice of a woman accustomed to com- 
mand. It sounded from the little room above, and 
it could not he the voice of that fair girl, I felt 
sure. It said: 

tring mea light! Bring me a light!” 

I shuddered at the sound; I knew not why, bet 
I stood there stillw I then saw the figure of an old 
female servant rise from a chair by one of the win- 
dows. She approached the toilet, and there I saw 
her light two tapers, with her Ureath, it seemed, 

“ Bring me a light!” was repeated in an angry 
tone from the upper room. 

The old woman passed rapidly to the stairs. 
Thither I followed in obedience to a sign from her; 
and mounting to the top, saw into the room, 

That beautiful girl stocd in the céntre, with 
her costly lace gown sweeping the floor, and her 
bright curls drooping to the waist, Her hack was 
toward me, but I could see ber innocent, sweet 
face in the great glass. What a lovely, bappy 
face it was! 

Behind ber stood another lady, taller, and more 
inajestic. She pretended to caress her, but her 
proud eves, unseen by the young lady, brightened 
with triumphant malice. They danced gladly in 
the light of the taper which she took from the 
maid. ‘‘God of heaven! can a woman look so 
wicked?” I thought. 

* Watch her!” whispered a voice in. my ear—a 
voice that stirred my hair. 

I did watch her. Would to God I conld for- 
get thet vision! She—the woman, the fend — 
bent carefully to the floor, as though ¢o set right 
something amiss in the border of the fair bride's 
robe. I saw her lower the fleme of the candle, and 
set fire to the dress of the smiling, trusting girl. 
Ere I could move she was enveloped in flames, 
and I heard her wild shrieks mingling with the 
law demoniac laughter of her murderess. 

i remember suddenly raising the gun in my 
hand and firing at the horrid apparition. But 
still she laughed anc. pointed with mocking ges- 
tures to the flames and the writhing figure they 
enveloped. I ran forward to extingnish them ; 
my arms struck against the wall, and I fell down 
insensible. 

- . 
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now 


soul 
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When I recovered my senses I found myself 
lying on the floor of that lite room, with the 
bright cold moon looking in on me. I waited 
without moving, listening for some more of those 
demon sounds, All was still. I rose—went to 
the window—the moon was high in heaven, and 
all the great moor seemed light as day. The 
air of that room was stifling. I turned and fled. 
Hastily 1 ran down those iew sizps—qaiduer yet 
through the great chamber and out into the gal- 
lery. As ! began to go down the stairs I saw a 
figure coming up. 
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I was now a very coward. Grasping the bal- 
uster with one hand, and feeling for the unused 
pistol with the other, I called out— 

“ Who are you?” and with stupid terror I fired 
at the thing without pausing. 

There was a slight cry; a very human one. 
Then a little laugh. 

“ Don't fire any more pistols at me, Mr. Whin- 
more. I'm not a ghost.” 

Sometbing in the voice sent the blood once more 
coursing through my veins, 

“Is it —?” I could not utter another word. 

“ It is 1, Grace Erle.” 

“What brought you here?” I said, at length, 
after 1 had descended the stairs, and had seised 
her hand that I might feel sure it was of flesh and 
blood. 

“My pony. 
you. It is nearly midnight. 
off to see what you were doing - 

‘* What the devil are you firing at, Whinmore ?” 
asked Mr. Erle, coming hurriedly from a search in 
the lower rooms. 

“Only at me, papa!” answered his daughter, 
archly, glancing up at my face, “But he is a 
bad shot, for he didn’t hit me.” 

‘Thank God !” I ejaculated—“ Miss Erle, I was 
mad.” 

“No, 
papa !” 

Mr. Erle looked at me. He took my arm, 

“Why! Whinmore, you don’t look the better 
for seeing the spirits of your ancestors. However, 
I see it is no longer a joking matter with you. 
You do not wish to take up your abode here im- 
mediately.” 

I rallied under their kindly badinage. 

‘+ Let me get out of this horrible place,” said I. 

Mr. Erle led me beyond the gate. I leaned 
against it in a state of exhaustion. 

“Here. Try your hand at my other pocket- 
pistol!” said Mr. Erle, as he put a precious flask 
of that kind to my lips. After a second applica- 
tion of the remedy I was decidedly better. 

Miss Erle mounted her pony, and we set off 
across the moor. I was very silent, and my com- 
panions talked a little with each other. My mind 
was too confused te recollect just fien all that I 
had experienced during my stay in the house, and 
{ wished to arrange my thoughts and compose my 
nerves before I conversed with Mr. Erle on the 
strange visions of that night. 

I excused myself to my host and bis daughter 
in the best way I could, and after taking a slice of 
bread and a glass of water I went to bed. 

The next day I rose late; butin my right mind. 
I was much shocked to think of the cowardly fear 
which had led me to fire | at Miss Erle. I 
began my interview with my host by uttering 
some expressions of this feeling. But it was an 
awkward thing to declare myself a fool and a 
coward, - 

“The less we say about that the better,” said 
hé? father, gravely. “Fear is the strongest hu- 
man passion, my boy; and will lead us to commit 
the vilest acts if we let it get the mastery.” 

“I acknowledge that I was beside myself with 
terror at the sights and sounds of that accursed 
I was not sane at the moment I saw your 
daughter! I shall never—” 

‘*Whinmore, she hopes you will never mention 
it again! We certainly shall not. Now, if you 
are disposed to hear the story of your ancestor's 
evil deeds, [ am ready to fulfill the promise I made 


you last night.” 


We began to get uneasy about 
So papa and I set 


only very frightened. Look at him, 


house. 


“ How long ago I can’t exactly find out, but 
some time between the Reformation and the Great 
Rebellion, the Whinmores ‘settled in this part of 
the county, and owned a large tractof land. They 
were iron-handed and iron-hearted, stanch Cath- 
olics, and stanch Jacobites, during the religious 
and political dissensions of the end of the seven- 
teenth and beginning of the eighteenth centuries. 
After the establishment of the Hanoverian dynasty 
the Whinmores of Whinmore Hall ceased to take 
any part im public affairs. They were too proud 
to farm their own land; and putting trust in a ne- 
farious steward, the Whinmore who reigned at the 
Ilall when King George the Second reigned over 
Bxiclund was compelled to keep up appearances by 

ng half the family estate. 

“The Whiomore in question, ‘fould squire,’ as 
the people call him, was a melancholy man, not 
much blessed in the matrimonial lottery. His 
wife, Lady Henrietta Whinmore, was the daughter 
of a poor Catholic Earl. Tradition says she was 
equally beautiful and proud ; and f believe it. 

“To return. This eouple had only one child, a 
son. When Lady Henrietta found that her bus- 
band was a gentleman of a moping and anenter- 
prising turn of mind, that she could not persuade 
him to compromise his principles, and so find favor 
with the new governments she devoted herself to 
the education of her son, Graham. As he was a 
clever boy, with strong health and good looks, she 
determined that he should retrieve the fortunes of 
the family, She kept him under her own superin- 
tendence till he was ten years of age. She then 
snt him te Eton, with his cousin the little Earl 
of ——. He was brought up a Protestant, and 
‘hus the civildisabilities of the family would be re- 
moved, He was early accustomed to the society 
of all ranks, to be foand in a first-class English 
puLlic school ; and his personal gifts as well as his 
mental excellence helped to win him the good opin- 
ion of others. Graham came home from Oxford 
in his twenty-third year a first-class man. He 
staid at home for a month or two in repose, after 
the fatigues of study. One afternoon, as he rode 
home from a distant town, he paused on the top of 
Whinmore Hill, which commands a good view of 
the Hall. The simple bareness of the great hills 
around, the antique beauty and retirement of che 
Hal'— love all, the sweet impressive st@iness of 
the place, had often charmed Graham, as a boy. 
Now he gazed with fae stronger feeling at it all. 

“**It shall not be lost to me and my children,’ 
he vowed, inwardly. ‘I will redeem the mortgage 





on the house, I will win back every acre of the old 
Whinmore land. Yes, I will work for wealth ; 
but I must lose no time, or my opportunity will 
be gone.’ 

“ He looked at the ruined part of the house, and 
began to calculate the cost of rebuilding as he 
hastened forward. As soon as he entered the 
house he went to see his father, whom he had not 
seen thatday. He found him in his bed, with the 
nurse asleep in the easy-chair beside it. His father 
did not recognize him, and to Graham's mind 
looked very much changed since the previous day. 
He left the room in search of his mother ; thinking, 
in spite of his love for her, that she neglected her 
duty as a wife. ‘She should be beside him now,’ 
he thought. Still he framed the best excuse he 
could for her then, for he loved and reverenced her. 
She was so strong-minded, so beautiful. Above 
all, she loved him with such passionate devotion. 
He dreaded to tell her the resolution he had formed. 
She was an aristocrat and a woman. She did not 
understand the mutation of things in that day; 
she would not believe that the best way to wealth 
and power was not through the Court influence, 
but by commercial enterprise. He went to her 
bedroom, the Lady's Chamber, in which you were 
last night. She was not there, and he was about 
to retreat, when he heard her voice in anger speak- 
ing to some one in the dressing-room or oratory 
above. Graham went toward the stairs, and was 
met by an old female servant who was in his mo- 
ther’s confidence, and acted as her maid and head- 
nurse to his father. She came down in tears, mur- 
muring, ‘I can not bear it. It was you gave me 
the draught for him. I will send for a doctor.’ 

“*A doctor, indeed! He wants no doctor,’ 
cried the angry mistress. ‘And don’t talk any 
more nonsense, my good woman, if you value your 
place.’ 

“In her agitation the woman did not see her 
young master, and hastily left the room. 

** Astonished at the woman's words, he slowly 
ascended the steps to the dressing-room. He found 
his mother standing before the long looking-glass 
arrayed in a rich dress of old point lace, over a 
brocaded petticoat, with necklace, bracelets, and 


tiara oS diamonds. She looked very handsome as 
her great eye. still flashed and her cheek was yet 
crimson with anger. She turned hastily as ber 
son’s foot was heard on the topmost stair. When 
she saw who it was h-r face softened with a smile. 
“*You here, Graham? I have been wanting 
ou.’ 
“* Where are you going, mother, decked out in 
the family diamonds and lace ?’ 

**Have you forgotten?—To the ball at the 
Lord-Lieutenant’s. You must dress quickly, or 
we shall be late.’ 

“ At that moment hasty steps were heard in the 
chamber below, and a voice called : 

«My lady! my lady! come quick! 
Squire is dying!’ 

“*Mother and son went fast to Mr. Whinmore's 
room. They arrived in time to see the old man 


The 


die. He pointed to her, and cried with his last 
breath, 
“** She didit! She did it! 


“ Lady Henrietta sat beside his bed and listened 
to these igcoherent words without any outward 
emotion. She watched the breath leave the body, 
and then closed the eyes herself. But though she 
kapt up so bravely then, she was dangerously ill 
for several months after her husband's death, and 
was lovingly tended by her son and the old serv- 
ant. 

* . * . ol * * 

“] must now pass over ten years. Before the 
end of that time Graham Whinmore had 
rich enough to buy back every acre of the 
and to build a bran-new house, twenty times finer 
than the old one, if he were so minded. Bat he 
was by no means so minded. He restored the old 
house—made it what it now is. 

“ The Lady Henrietta lived there still; and su- 
perintended all the improvements. 

* Tt was the autumn of the tenth year since her 
husband's desth, ond she was expecting Graham 
shortly for his yearly visit to the Hall. She sat 
looking over papers of importance in her dressing- 
room; the old servant (who seems to have grown 
no older) sat sewing in the bedroom below, when 
a housemaid brought in a letter which the old 
servant took immediately to her mistress. 
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“Lady Henrietta opened the letter quickly, for | old library, where Graham sat aw alting the la. 


she saw that the handwriting was her son's. ‘ Per- 
haps he is coming this week,’ she thought with a 
thrill of delight. ‘ Yes, he will come to take me 
to the Lord-Lieutenant’s ball. He is proud of lis 
mother yet, and I must look my best.’ But she 
had not read a dozen words before the expression 
of her face changed. Surprise darkened into con- 
tempt aud anger—anger deepened into rage and 
hatred. She uttered a sharp ery of pain. The 
oll servant ran to her in alarm; but her mistress 
had composed herself, though her cheek was livid. 

“* Did your ladyship call me?’ 

“Yes. Dring me a light!’ 

“In this letter Graham announced his return 
home the following week with a wife—a beau- 
tiful girl, penniless, and without connections of 
gentility. No words can describe the bitter rage 
and disappointment of this proud woman. Receive 
a beggarly, low-born wench for her daughter-in- 
law?—No! She would never do that. She paced 
the room with soft, firm steps, like a panther. Aft- 
er a time thought became clearer, and she saw that 
there was no question of her willingness to receive 
her daughter-in-law, but of |hat daughter-in-law's 
willingness to allow her to remain in the house. 
Ah! but it was an awful thing to see the proud 
woman when she looked that fact fully in the face. 
She hated her unseen daughter with a keen cold 
hate—a remorseless hate born of that terrible sin, 
Pride. But she was not a woman to hate passive- 
ly. She paced to and fro, turning and returning 
with savage, stealthy quickness. The day waned, 
and night began. Her servant came to see if she 
were wanted, and was sent away with a haughty 
negative. ‘ She is busy with some wicked thought,’ 
murmured the old woman. 

* * * ol al 7. . 

‘Graham Whiomore’s bride was, as he had 
said, ‘so good and so lovely, that no one ever 
thought of asking who were her parents.’ She 
was also accomplished and elegant in manner. 
She was in all respects but birth superior to the 
Duke's daughter whom Lady Henrietta had se- 
lected for ber son's wife. The beautiful Lilian's 
father was a music master, and she had given les- 





“MY ARMS STRUCK AGAINST THE WALL, AND I FELL DOWN INSENSIBLE.” 


sons in singing herself. Lady Henrietta learned 
this and every thing else concerning ber young 
daughter-in-law that could be considered disgrace- 
ful in her present station. But she put restraint 
on her contempt, and received her with an out- 
ward show of courtesy and stately kindness. 
Graham believed that for his sake his mother was 
determined to forget his wife's low origin, and he 
became easy about the result of their connection 
after he had seen his mother caress bis wife once 
or twice. He felt sure that no one could know 
Lilian and not love her. He was proud and hap- 
py to think that two such |eautiful women belong- 
ed to him, 

“The Lord-Lieutenant’s ball was expected to 
be unusually brilliant that year, and Graham was 
anxious that his wife should be the queen of the 
assembly. 

“*] should like her to wear the old lace and the 
jewels, mother,’ said Graham. 

“The Lady Henrietta’ eyebrows were con- 
tracted for a moment, and she shot forth a furtive 
glance at Lilian, who sat near, playing with a 
greyhound. 

“If Graham had seen that glance! But her 
words be believed. 

“* Certainly, my son. It is quite proper that 
your wife should wear such magniiicent heir-looms. 
There is no woman of quality in this country that 
can match them. I am proud to abdicave my 

t in her favor.’ 

“*There, Lilian! Do you hear, you are to 
eclipse the Duchess herself!’ 

“*] will do so, if you wish it,’ said Lilian. 
‘ Bat I do not think that will amuse me so much 
as dancing.’ 

« . > * * . * 

* Balls, in those times, began at a reasonable 
howt. Ladies who went to a ball early in Novem- 
ber begin to dress by daylight. 

Lilian had been dressed by her maid. Owing 
to a certain sentimental secret between her and 
her husband, she wore her wedding-dress of white 
Indian muslin, instead of a rich brocaded silk pet- 
ticoat, underneath the grand lace robe. The dis- 


monds glittered gayly round her head and ber soft- 
ly-rounded throat and arms. She weat tw the 








dies. She wanted his opinion concer: ing ber ap- 
pearance. The legead dees not tell how he be- 
haved on this occasion, but leaves it to young has- 
bands to imagine. ? 

“You must go to my mother, and let her see 
how lovely you look. Walk first, that I may see 
how you look behind.’ So she tock from his 
hand a spray of roses he bad gathered, and pre- 
ceded him from the room, and up the staircase to 
his mother’s chamber. She was in the dressing- 
Toom above, 

“*Go up by yourself,’ caid Graham; ‘I will 
remain on the stairs, and watch you both. I 
should like to hear what she says, when she dors 
not think I hear; for she never praises you much 
to me, for feat of increasing my blind adoration, | 
8 ree. 

“ Lilian smiled at him, and disappeared up the 
stairs. It was now becoming dark, and as he ap- 
proached the stairs, a few minutes afterward, to 
hear what was said, his mother’s voice, in « 
strange, eager tone, called from above 

“* Bring me alight! Pring me a light! 

“Then Graham saw hie mother’s old servant 
ran quickly from her seat by the window, and 
ligut a tall taper on the toilet. She carried this 
up to wer mistress, and found Graham on the stair 
on her return. She grasped his arm, end whis- 
pered fearfully, 

“*Watch her! Watch her!’ 

** He did watch, and saw—’ 


“For God's snke, Mr. Erle,” I interrupted, 
“don't tell me what he zaw—for I saw the same 
dreadful sight!” 

“I have no doubt you did, sine® you say £0; 
and because I have seen it mvself.”’ 

We were silent for some moments, and then I 
asked if he knew any thing more of these people. 

* Yes—the rest is well known to every one who 
lives within twenty miles, Graham Whinmore 
vowed not to remain under the same roof with his 
mother, after be had seen his wife's blackened 
corpse. His grief ond resentment were quiet and 
enduring. He would not leave the corpse if the 
house; bat before midnight had it carried to a 
summer-honse in (he shrablery, where he watched 
beside it, and allowed no one to approach, éxcept 
the old sefvant who figures in this story. She 
brought him food, and carried his cominands to the 
household, From the day of Lilian's death till the 
day of her burial in the family vault at Whinuore 
Church, Graham guarded the sunmer-house where 
his wife lay, with his drawn sword as he walked 
by night round about. It was Known that he 
would not allow the family jewels to be taken from 
the body, and that they were to be buried with it 
Some say that he finally took them from the bods 
himself, and buried them in the shrubbery, lest 
the undertakers, tempted by the sight of the jew- 
els on the corpse, might desecrate her temb after- 
ward for the sake of stealing them. This opinion 
is supported by the fact that a portion of the shral- 
bery is haunted by the apparition of Graham W hin- 
more, in mourning garments, and with a drawn 
sword in his hand.” 

“ Would you advise me to institute a search for 
those old jewels?” I asked, smiling. 

“T would,” said he. “‘But take no one into 
your confidence, Tom Whinmore. You may raise 
a laugh against you, if you are unsuccessful. And 
if you find them, and take them away—”" 

“ Which I certainly showld do,” I interrupted. 

* You will raise a popular outery against you. 
The superstitious people will believe that you have 
outraged the ghost of your great-crandfeiber, whe 
will become mischievous in consequence.” 

I saw the prudence of this remark, and it was 
agreed between us thet we showl! do all the dig- 
ging ourselves unknown to avy ome. I then ask- 
ed how it was that | was descended from this an- 
fortunate gentleman. 

Mr. Erie's story continued thus 


*“ After his wife's funera: Graham Whinmeve 
did not return to the Hall but went away to the 
south, and never came here again, rot even to vis 


it his mother on ber death-bed, a vear after. The 
last year of the wicked Lady Henrietta’s life was 
very wretched, as you may suppose. Her beset- 


ting and cherished sins brought their own reward 
—and her crowning crime was avenged without 
the terror of the law. For it is said that every 
evening at sunset the spparition of ber murdered 
daughter-in-law came before her, wearing the rich 
dress which was so dear to the proud woman; 
and that she was compe|lod to repeat the crue) act, 
and to hear her screams and (he farewell curses of 
her adored son. The servants ali left the Hall in 
affright ; and no one lived with the wicked lady 
except the faithful old servant, Margaret Tori. 
ston, who staid with her to the last, followed her 
to the grave, and died soon after. 

“Her son and his wife were sought for by Jane 
Whinmore on ber arrival here, She gave them « 
home, and every thing they wanted as housekeeper 
and farm-manager ut the Hall. And at the death 
of Giles Thiriston, his son Ralph becatsae form. 
manager in his place. He continued there till 
‘t’ Leddy's’ death, when he settled at the little 
wayside inn which you have sean, and which he 
calls ‘ Leddy Jane's Gift.’ ” 

* . . * * * . 

I have but little more to mxy. Mr. Eile and ! 
sought long for the hidden treasure. We found it, 
after reading a letter secreted fn the ~scritoire, ad- 
dressed to ‘My youngest nephew's youngest son.’ 
In that letter directions were given for recovering 
the hidden jewels of the family ‘They were bar- 
jed outside the garden fence, on the epen moor, on 
the very spot where ! can ewear I saw the figure 
of a man with a sword—my grtat-grandfather, 
Graham Whinmore. 

After I married, we came to live in the south; 
and I took every means to let my little estate of 
Whinmore. To my regret the [all has never 
found a tenant, and it is still without « tenant aft, 
er these twenty-five years. 
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GOVERNOR THOMAS H. 


GOV. HICKS, OF MARYLAND. 


WE know of no man who occupies a more prom- 
inent position at the present time than the Governor 
of the State of Maryland, whose portrait we publish 
herewith. To his wise and patriotic action, in 
firmly resisting the tide of partisan feeling in his 
State, he has so far averted civil war, and preserved 
Maryland as a nucleus about which, if politic coun- 
sels prevail, our glorious Union may be preserved. 
As a representative man of the times, he should be 
held up as worthy of imitation by all who desire to 
aid in the perpetuation of the liberties which have 
given us so prominent a place among the nations 
of the earth. 

Thomas Holliday Hicks was born in Dorchester 
County, Maryland, on the second day of Septem- 
ber, 1798. His parents were plain, respectable peo- 
ple. His father was a me- 
chanic, but late in life be- 
came a land-owner and 
farmer. Owing to his 
straitened circumstances, 
Governor Hicks, the eld- 
est of a large family of 
children, was compelled 
to perform constant man- 
ual labor in the work-shop 
and on the farm. This 
mode of life he followed 
until he reached the age 
of twenty-two years; in 
the mean while utterly 
deprived of the means of 
education now so freely 
offered to every one, 

When he reached the 
age of twenty-two he was 

PP inted a stable for 
one of the districts of his 
county; which position 
he filled faithfully during 
two years, when he was, 
without his knowledge, 
nominated as a candidate 
for sheriff of the county 
by the Democratic party 
of that day. Though that 
party was then largely in 
the minority, Governor 
Hicks defeated his Feder- 
al opponent by a hand- 
some majority —that op- 
ponent being, too, one of 
the most popular men in 
the county, and himself 
being the youngest man 














HICKS, OF MARYLAND 


ever elected in that county to fill the important of- 
fice of sheriff. 

In 1829 the Adams party, to which he had at- 
tached himself, elected him to the Legislature ; and 
he was returned to that position in the following 
year. In 1831 he was elected a member of the 
Electoral College, the duties of which was to choose 
the State Senators. In 1836 he was again elected 
to that office; and while in the discharge of his 
duties at Annapolis he was again elected to the 
Legislature. This was the exciting period when 
the nineteen Democratic Electors, by refusing to 
meet the Electoral College, came very near sub- 
verting the Government of the State. In the fol- 
lowing year he was again elected to the Legisla- 
ture, and was made a member of the Governor's 
Council, which position he held until the Council 
was abolished. He was then appointed Register 
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HON. JOSEPH HOLT, SECRETARY OF WAR.—({Prorocnarnep ur Baavy )} 


of Wills for Dorchester County. 


In the mean while he was elected a member of the 
Constitutional Convention, by which the office of 
Register of Wills was made elective. Subsequent- 
ly, the incumbent of the office having died, he was 
induced to accept the appointment at the hands of 
the Orphans’ Court, and at the next regular elec- 
tion he was elected Register of Wills, which office 
he held until 1857, when he was nominated for 
Governor by the Americas party, to which he had 


In 1844 he was | at which he has been a 
reappointed to that office, and served six years. | led the poll in bis own county 





attached himself, and was elected by a large ma- | 


jority. It is not a little remarkable that, notwith- 
standing the fluctuations of party strength in his 
county and in the State, he never was defeated at 
a popular election but once—in 1851—when he was 


sndidate he has always 
This fact is abund- 
ant evidence of the great popularity he has always 
enjoyed among these who knew him best. 

In person he is about the medicm beight, thick- 
set, with iron-gray hair end side-whiskers, and a 
countenance and mien indicative of the utmoet 
firmness of character. That he is possessed of an 
iron will is sufficiently ‘adieated by his present po- 
sition in reference to the crisia It is that pecull- 
arit; which has so deservedly earned for him the 
soubriquet of ** Old Caesar.” 

Although now the object of severe abuse among 
his political opponents, on account of bis conserva- 
tive position, he is cordially indorsed oy « large 
majority of the best men in Maryland; and when 


nominated, against his wishes, as the Whig candi- | {ne smoke of the serious conflict in which we are 


date for Lottery Commissioner. 








In every election | now engaged shall roll, it will, we think, be ciffi- 


ult to find an unpreja- 
diced man who will refuse 
to laud him for bis honest 
efforta to avert the terri 
ble calamities which over- 


shadow ues 
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JOSEPH HOLT, 
SECRETARY OF WAR 


Tun distinguished occa- 
pant of the War Depart 
ment of the United States 
was born in 1807, in Breck 
inridge County, Reatucky 
His parents were poor, but 
he managed, by great in- 
dustry ani energy, to ob- 
tain a good education. He 
was educated a part of the 
time at Si. Joseph's Col 
lege, Bardstown, and the 
remainder of his college life 
was spent in Centre Coi- 
lege, Danville. In 1828 he 
commenced the practice 
of law at Elizabethtown, 
Kentucky: and he re 
moved to Louisville in the 
winter of 1831-82. In 
1652, be was sent es a del 
egate to a Democratic Con 
vention, heid ia Harrods- 
burg, Kentucky; and in 
that bedy ke made a speech 
that gave him a wite- 
spread repatation through- 
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out the State. In the early part of 1833 Mr. Holt 
was appointed Commonwealth's Attorney for the 
Jefferson Circuit, of which Louisville is the capital. 
He carried into that position that integrity, Mabor, 
clearness of judgment, and inflexible resolution 
that have been so eminently displayéd by him in 
the national positions he has filled. The Sheriff of 
the County, an ardent political opponent of Mr. 
Holt, often said to the writer that he never knew 
Mr, Holt to fail to be prepared for trial while he 
held the office. He scarcely ever failed in securing 
a couviction whiie he was ‘ Prosecuting” Attorney. 
During this period the writer heard a number of 
Mr. Holt’s speeches to juries, and then believed all 
that had been said of his eloquence. On one occa- 
sion the writer was standing by Mr, Holt at the con- 
clusion f an address to a jury, when Judge Rowan, 
often called in Kentacky the monarch of the bar, 
xdvanced, took Mr. Holt by the hand, and said to 
him, “Mr. Holt, permit me to say that the effort 
just made is the finest specimen of legal eloquence 
I have ever heard.” The writer has heard Clay, 
Barry, Bledsoe, Crittenden, Webster, and Everett, 
and has never heard as perfect oratory as that of 
Mr. Holt. 

Governor James T. Morehead declared that Mr. 
Holt was the only Commonwealth's Attorney that 
faithfully wrote out for the Governor's office a full 
history of every case of conviction in the judicia! 
district of which he was the representative of the 
Commonwealth. He so endeared himself to the 
people of Louisville that, with great unanimity, 
they petitioned for his reappointment. In the 
autumn of 1885 Mr. Holt removed to Mississip- 
pi, and opsued an office at Port Gibson. In the 
following spring he removed to Vicksburg, and 
soon came into possession of an immense practice. 
He was almost constantiy pitted against 8. 58. 
Prentiss, Esa. Mr. Holt was equally as great an 
orator as that gentleman, and his superior as a 
lawyer. In the fall of 1836 Mr. Holt assisted in 
the prosecution of a murder case in Vicksburg, 
and thrilled the community by the terrible power 
with which he used 4 quotation from Macbeth. 
Homicide was then almost a daily affair in Mis- 
éissippi, but this murder was peculiarly horrible. 
A wealthy planter had murdered his son in circum- 
stances of great aggravaiion. The Prosecuting 
Atiorney was in feebie health, and had a great ar- 
ray of legai taleat against bim. Mr. Holt volun- 
teered his assistance. The report of a pistol was 
heard in the planter’s inclosure, and the neighbors 
made their way into the premises, The son was 
found muriere), and the father had concealed the 
weapon. It was found under the head of his bed, 
still warm from the discharge. The father denied 
all knowledge of the deed, and insisted that the 
body of his son, still warm, should be lifted from 
the yard and buried. In allusion to the father’s 
nonchalanes and his audacity, Mr. Holt said that 
if the murdered son were then to rise with his gap- 
ing wound, the father, ‘‘albeit with chattering 
tecth, would exclaim, ‘Thou canst not say I did 
it! Shake not thy gory locks at me!’" Those 
present say they never saw such an effect produced 
In a court-roem. The murderer looked as though 
the orator had summoned the real scene to view. 

Mr. Holt acquire? an ample fortune by his pro- 
fession, and returned to Louisville, in 1842, witha 
serious affection of his throac. In 1848 he made a 
trip to Europe and to the East. He was absent 
seventeen months, in the winter of 1856-'57 he 
removed te Washington. In 1857 he was ap- 
pointed Commissioner of Patents, in which he at 
once won the confidence of the country. 

In 1859, epon the death of Postmaster-General 
Brows, Mr. Holt was transferred to that; depart- 
ment, the details of which he speedily mastered. 
Nis reports for 1859 and 1460 will compare fayor- 
ably with any ever made by his pred 

In January, 1861, Mr. Holt was transferred to 
the War Department, upon the resignation of Mr. 
Floyd. The friends of the Union throughout the 
country hailed this appointment with great satis- 
faction, because they felt that whatever could be 
done integrity, fidelity, and inflexible courage, 
would be done. 

Mr. Hoit has been married twice. His first wife 
was the daughter of Dr. Burr Harrison; the second, 
was the daughter of the Hon. C. A, Wickliffe, 





They were eminently ‘ovely women, amddeeply de- 
votei to the subject of this sketeh, 





THE NEW ORLEANS CUSTOM- 
HOUSE, MINT, ETC, 


Natures marked out the position of New Or- 
leans as the inevitable site of a great commercial 
emporium. Although more than a hundred miles 
from the mouth of the Mississippi, it occupies the 
lowest point where a great city can stand. It is, 
therefore, the natural er:porium of the largest and 
most fertile valley on the globe. Nothing short 
of some natural catastrophe which suall change 
the physical features of the country, or some polit- 
teal change which shall force the commerce of the 
Valley of the Mississippi to find some other outlet 
than its natural one by the mouths of that river, 
can reduce New Orleans from its present high po- 
sition. In 1857 the products of the interior land- 
ed on the Levee at New Orleans amounted to 
$156,000,000, Of this $86,000,000— more than 
one-half—consisted of cotton; next came tobacco 
$12,000,000, then sugar, $11,000,000, If the 
present duty on sugar is abolished, or materially 
redueed, the plantations of must be ruin- 
ed, and this article will no longer appear in the 
commercial statistics of New Orleans, The cotton 
trade of New Orleans has kept pace with its pro- 
duction, and must continue to do so, More than 
half the cotton products of the United States is 
shipoed from this one port. In 1857, out of 
2,940,000 bales, 1,435,000 were shipped from New 
Orleans, 509,000 from Mobile, 882,000 from Savan- 
nah, and 404,000 from Charleston, If “cotton is 
king,’ his court is at the Crescent City, 


New Orleans showy evdry whiare trace of the 





two races—French and American—by whom it is 
chiefly peopled. Streets of low, red-tiled houses, 
Lighted by lamps suspended from chains in the cen- 


in which about twenty officers were assembled, 
whose uniforms were all glittering with stars, 
medals, and crosses; in fact, to a weak-minded 


tre, age but a stone’s-throw from the Levee, which | civilian like myself, they gave the impression 


presents a scene of commercial bustle exceeded in 
no cityon theglobe. The St. Cuarves, one of the 
most imposing of all the great American hotels, is 
thronged by Sutures or Fiowens, like in every 
thing but their darky faces and turbaned heads to 
those of Paris, The French language — not the 

is as common on the shop-signs, 
Cn eee and newspaper advertise- 
ments, as the more robust English. 

Of public buildings there are many deserving 
special note, such as three or four of the leading 
hotels, some churches, the Odd Fellows’ Hall, and 
the Charity Hospital—an edifice worthy of its no- 
ble purpose, Two, however, are just now of spe- 
cial interest: the New Custom-novse, of which 
the United States have had only a brief occupan- 
cy, and the Brascu Mixt—both of which have 
been recently seized by the State authorities. The 
former, as will be seen by our illustration, is a 
structure worthy of the commercial importance of 
the city. The Murr, of which we give a drawing 
on a smaller scale, is likewise a fine building, 282 
feet long, with two wings of 29 by 81 feet. 





A DAY’S RIDE: 
A LIFE’S ROMANCE. 


Br CHARLES LEVER. 
AUTHOR OF “ CHARLES O'MALLEY,"’ ‘‘ HAERY LORREQUER," 
ETO. , ETO. 


CHAPTER XXXVIL 


I wext the next morning to take leave of 
Harpar before starting, but found to my aston- 
ishment that he was already off! He had, I 
learned, hired a small carriage to convey him 
to Bregenz, and had set out before daybreak. 
I do not know why this should have annoyed 
me, but it did so, and set me a thinking over 
the people whom Echstein, in his ‘* Erfahrun- 
gen,” says, are born to be dupes. ‘There is,” 
says he, ‘‘a race of men who are ‘ eingeboren 
narren’—‘ native numskulls,’ one might say— 
who muddy the streams of true benevolence by 
indiscriminating acts of kindness, and who, by 
always aiding the wrong-doer, make themselves 
accomplices of vice.” Could it be that I was 
in this barren category? Harpar had told me 
the evening before that he would not leave 
Lindau till his sprain was better, and now he 
was off, just as if, having no further occasion 
for mc, he was glad to be rid of my companion- 
ship—just as if— I was beginning again to 
start another conjecture, when I bethought me 
that there is not a more deceptive formula in 
the whole cyclopedia of delusion than that 
which opens with these same words, “just as 
if.” Rely upon it, amiable reader, that when- 
ever you find yourself driven to explain a mo- 
tive, to trace a cause, or reconcile a discrepancy, 
by “just as if,” the chances are about seven to 
three that you are wrong. If I was not in all 
the bustle of paying my bill and strapping on 
my knapsack, I'd convince you on this head, as 
the morning is @ bright, but mellow, one, of 
early autumn, and my path lies along the placid 
lake, waveless.and still, with many a tinted tree 
reflected in its fair mirror. Let us not think 
of knaves and rogues, but rather dwell on the 

of all the good and grateful 
whieh daily befall us in this same life 
of ours. 1 am fall certain that almost all of 
us enter upon what is called the world in too 
combative a spirit. We are too fond of dragon 
slaying, and rather than be disappointed of our 
we'd fall foul of a pet lamb for want of a 
tiger. Call it self-delusion, credulity, what you 
will, it is a faith that makes life very livable, 
and, without it, 
ass 
though one pluck'd the crimson 
ba out the rove of pleasure, 
\ forgive the fate that made 
weiehegh Se Or 
e eoul that € 
, * _ Se tenderly in nd 





“Still,” thought I, ‘‘one ought to maintain 
self-respect ; one should not willingly make him- 
self a dupe.” And then I began to wish that 
Viiterchen had come up, and that Tintenfleck 
was rushing toward me with tears in her eyes, 
and my money-bag in her hands. I wanted to 
forget them. I tried in a hundred ways to pre- 
vent them crossing my memory; but though 
there is a most artful system of artificial mem- 
ories invented by some one, the Lethean art has 
met no explorer, and no man has ever yet found 
out the way to shut the door against by-gones. 
I believe it is scarcely more than five miles to 
Bregenz from Lindau, and yet I was almost 
as many hours on the road. I sat down per- 
haps twenty times, lost in reverie; indeed, T'm 
not very sure that I didn’t take a sonnd sleep 
under a spreading willow, so that when I reach- 
ed the inn the company was just going in to 
dinner at the table d’héte. Simple and unpre- 
tentious as that board was, the company that 
graced it was certainly distinguished, 

ustrian field-marshal in com- 


less than the A 
mand of the district, and the officers of his staff. 
To English notions, it seemed very strange to 
see a nobleman of the highest rank, in the 
Europe, seated at a dinner- 
table, open to all comers, ata fraction less-than 
one shilling a head, and where some of the gov- 
ernment officials of the place daily camer 
It was not without a certain sense of shame 





fhat } found mysalf in the long, low gheyabier, 





of a groap of heroes fresh come from all the 
triumphant glories of a campaign. Between 
the staff which ocenpied one end of the long 
table and the few townsfolk who sat at the oth- 
er there intervened a sort of frontier territory 
uninhabited, and it was here that the waiter 
located me—an object of observation and re- 
mark to each. Resolving to learn how I wag 
treated by my critics, I addressed the waiter in 
the very worst French, and protested my utter 
ignorance of German. I had promised myself 
much amusement from this expedient, but was 
doomed to a severe disappointment—the officers 
coolly setting me down for g servant, while the 
townspeople pronounced me a peddler; and 
when these judgments had beem pronounced, 
instead of entering upon a psychological exam- 
ination of my nature, temperament, and indi- 
viduality, they never noticed me any more, 
felt hurt at this, more indeed for their sakes 
than my own, since I bethought me of the false 
impression that is current of this people through- 
out Europe, where they have the reputation of 
philosophers deeply engaged in into 
character, minute anatomists of human thought 
and man’s affections; “and yet,” muttered I, 
“they can sit at table with one of the most re- 
markable of men, and be as ignorant of all 
about him as the husbandman who toils at his 
daily labor is of the mineral treasures thas lie 
buried down beneath him. 

“T will read them a lesson,” thought I. 
“They shall see that in the humble guise of 
foot-traveler it may be the pleasure of men of 
rank and station to journey.”” The townsfolk, 
when the dessert made its appearance, rose to 
take their departure, each before he left the 
room making a profound obeisance to the gen- 
eral, and then another but less lowly act of 
homage to the staff, showing by this that stran- 
gers were expected to withdraw, while the mili- 
tary guests sat over their wine. Indeed, a very 
significant look from the last person who left 
the room conveyed to me the etiquette of the 
place. I was delighted at this—it was the very 
opportunity I longed for—and so, with a clink 
of my knife against my wine-glass, the substi- 
tute for a bell in use among humble hostels, I 
summoned the waiter, and asked for his list of 
wines, I saw that = act had created some 
astonishment among the others, but it excited 
nothing more, and now they had all lighted 
their pipes, and sat smoking away quite re- 
gardless of my presence, I had ordered a flask 
of Steinberger at six florins, and given most 
special directions that my glass should have a 
“roped rim,” and be of a tender green tint, but 
not too deep to spoil the color of the wine. 

My admonitions were given aloud, and in a 
tone of command, but I perceived that they 
failed to create any impression upon my mus- 
tached neighbors. I might have ordered nec- 
tar or hypocras for all that they seemed to care 
about me. I raked up in memory all the im- 
pertinent and insolent things Henri Heine had 
ever said of Austria; I bethought me how they 
tyrannized in the various provinces of their scat- 
tered empire, and how they were hated by Hun, 
Sclavon, and Italian; I reveled in those slash- 
ing leading articles that used to show up the 
great but bankrupt bully, and I only wished I 
was “ own correspondent” to something at home 
to give my impressions of “‘ Austria and her 
military system.” 

Little as you think of that pale, sad-looking 
stranger, who sits sipping his wine in solitude 
at the foot of the table, he is about to trans- 
mit yourselves and your country to a remote 
poomaie. “ Ay!” muttered I, “to be remem- 

red when the Danube will be a choked up 
rivulet, and the park of Schonbrunn a prairie for 
the buffalo.” 1 am not exactly aware how or 
why these changes were to have occurred, but 
Lord Macaulay's New Zealander might have 
originated them. 


While I thus mused and brooded the tramp 


and soon after swept into the arched door-wa 
of the inn with a rolling and thunderous sonal 

“ Here he comes—here he is at last!” said a 
young officer, who has rushed in haste to the 
window, and at the announcement a very 
ble sentiment of satisfaction seemed to spread 
itself through the company, even to the grim 
old field-marshal, whe tovk his pipe ftom his 
mouth to say, 

“He is in time—he saves ‘ arrest!’ ” 

As he spoke a tall man in uniform entered 
the room, and walking with military step till he 
came in front of the general, said, in a loud but 

ful voice, 

“I have the honor to report myself as re- 
turned to duty,” 

The general replied something I could not 
catch, and then shook him warmly by the hand, 
making room for him to sit down next him. 

** How far did your royal highness go? Not 
te Coire ?” said the general. 

“Far beyond it, Sir,” said the other, “I 
went the whole way to the Splugen, and if it 
were not for the terror of your displeasure, I'd 
have crossed the mountain and gone on to Chi- 
avenna.” 

The fact that I was listening to the narrative 
of a royal personage was not the only bond of 
fascination to me, for somehow the tone of the 


As he was at the same side of the 
myself, I could not'see him, but 


tinued to talk the impression 





ment more strong that I must love 
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of four horses came clattering down the street, 


speaker's voice sounded familiarly to my ears, 
and I could have sworn I had heard bet : 


wet him 


— 


repeated bursts of langhter that Mllowed his sal. 

lies, that the newly-arrived officer was a wi; 
| and authority among his comrades. His elevat. 
ed rank, toe, may have contributed to this pop- 
ularity. Must I own that he appeared in the 
character that to me is particularly offensive ? 
He was a “narrator.” That Vulgar adage of 
“two of a trade” has a far wider acceptance 
when applied te the operations of intellect than 
when addressed to the work of men’s hands. 
To see this jealousy at its height, you must look 
for it among men of letters, artists, actors, or, 
better still, those social performers who are the 
bright spirits of dinner-parties—the charming 
men of society. All the animosities of politic- 
al or religious hate are mild compared to the 
detestation this rivalry engenders; and now, 
though the audience was a foseign one, which 
I could have no pretension to amuse, I con- 
ceived the most bitter dislike for the man who 
now engaged their attention. 

I do not know how it may be with others, but 
to myself there has always been this difficulty in 
a language, that until I have accustomed 
m to the tone of voice and the manner of a 

, I can rarely follow him without occa- 
lapses. Now, on the present occasion, 
the narrator, though ing distinctly, and 
with a good accent, a Very rapid utterance, 
and it was not till I had familiarized my ear 
with his manner that I could gather his words 
correctly. Nor was my difficulty lessened by 
the fact that, . he paeeed i. be witty and 
igrammatic, frequent aughter broke 
i his audience and obseured his speech. He 
was, as it appeared, giving an account of a fish- 
ing excursion he had just taken to one of tie 
small mountain lakes near Peppenhbeim, and it 
was clear enough he was one who always could 
eke out an adventure of even the most ordinary 
incident of daily life. 

This fishing story had really nothing in it, 
though he strove to make out fifty points of in- 
terest or striking situations out of the veriest 
commonplace. At last, however, I saw that, like 
a practiced story-teller, he was hoarding up his 
great incident for the finish. 

“ As I have told you,” said he, “I engaged 
the entire of the little inn for myself; there 
were but five rooms in it altogether, and though 
I did not need more than two, I took the rest 
that I might be alone and unmolested. Well, 
it was on my second evening there, as I sat 
smoking my pipe at the door, and looking over 
my tackle for the morrow, there came up the 
glen the strange sound of wheels, and, to my 
astonishment, a traveling carriage soon appear- 
ed, with four horses driven in hand, and I saw 
in & moment it was a lohnkutscher, who had 
taken the wrong turning after leaving Ragatz, 
and mistaken the road, for the highway ceases 
about two miles above Peppenheim, and dwindles 
down to a mere mule-path. Leaving my host 
to explain the mistake to the travelers, I hastily 
re-entered the house, just as the carriage drove 
up. The explanation seemed a very prolix one, 
for when I looked out of the window, half an 
hour afterward, there were the horses still stand- 
ing at the door, and the driver, with a large 
branch of alder, whipping away the flies from 
them, while the host continued to hold his place 
at the carriage door. At last he entered my 
room, and said that the travelers, two foreign 
ladies—he thought them Russians—had taken 
the wrong road, but that the elder, what be- 
tween fatigue and fear, was so overcome that 
she could not proceed farther, and entreated 
that they might be afforded any accommodation 
—mere shelter for the night—ratber than re- 
trace their road to Ragatz. 

“*Well,’ said I, carelessly, ‘let them have 
the rooms on the other side of the hall; so that 
they only stop for one night, the intrusion will 
not signify,’ Not a very gracious reply, per- 
haps, but [ did not want to be gracious. The 
fact was, as the old lady got out, I saw some- 
thing like an elephant’s leg, in a fur boot, that 
quite decided me on not making acquaintance 
with the travelers, and I was rash enough to 
imagine they must be both alike, Indeed, I 
Was 8 resolute in maintaining my solitnde un- 
disturbed, that I told my host on no account 
whatever to make me any communication from 
the nor on any pretext to let me feel 
that they were lodged under the same roof with 
myself. Perhaps, if the next day had been one 
to follow my usual sport, I should have forgot- 
tem all about them, but it was one of such rain 
as made it perfectly impossible to leave the 
house. I doubt if I ever saw rain like it. It 
came down in sheets, like water splashed out of 
buckets, flattening the small trees to the earth, 
and beating down all the night foliage into the 
muddy soil beneath; meanwhile the air shook 
with the noise of the swollen torrents, and all 
the mountain streams crashed and thundered 
away like great cataracts. Rain can really be- 
come grand at such moments, and no more re- 
sembling a mere shower than the cry of a single 
brawler in the street is like the roar of a mighty 

i It was so fine that I determined I 
would go down to a little wooden bridge over 
the river, whence I could see the stream as it 
came down, tambling and splashing, from cleft 
in the mountain. I soon dressed If in all 
my best ‘oofs—hat, cape, boots, and all 
—and set ont. Until I was fully embarked on 

Thad no notion of the severity of 
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farm produce, and imp! ts too, came float- 
ing by, showing what destruction had been ef- 
fected higher up the river. As I stood gazing 
on the current, I saw, at a little distance from 
me, a man standing motionless beside the river, 
and apparently lost in thought; so at least he 
seemed, for though not at all clad in a way to 
resist the storm, he remained there, wet and 
soaked through, totally regardless of the weath- 
er. On inquiring at the inom, I learned that 
this was the lohnkutscher—the *vetturino’—of 
the travelers, and who, in mg oy eg ascer- 
tain if the stream were fordable, one of 
his best horses, and barely esc being carried 
away himself. Until that I forgotten all 
about the strangers, whom, it now appeared, 
were close prisoners like myself. While the 
host was yet speaking, the lohnkutscher came 
up, and in a tone of equality that showed me 
he thought I was im his own line of business, 
asked if I would sell him one of my nags then 
in the stacle. 

‘*Not caring to disabnee him of his error re- 
garding my rank, { did not refuse him so flatly 
as I might, and he pressed the negotiation very 
warmly in consequence. At last, to get rid of 
him, I declared that I would not break up my 
team, and retired into the house. I was not 
many minutes in my room when a courier 
came with a polite message from his mistress 
to beg I would speak with her. I went at once, 
and found an old lady—she was English, as her 
French bespoke, very well mannered and well 
bred—who apologized for troubling me, but hav- 
ing heard from her vetturino that my horses 
were disengaged, and that I might, if not dis- 
posed to sell one of them, hire out the entire 
team, to take their carriage as far as Andeer— 
By the time she got thus far, I perceived that 
she, too, mistook me for a lohnkutscher. It 
just strack me what good fun it would be to 
carry on the joke. To be sure, the lady her- 
self presented no inducement to the enterprise, 
and as I thus balanced the case, there. came 
into the room one of the prettiest girls I ever 
saw. She never turned a look toward where I 
was standing, nor deigned to notice me at all, 
but passed out of the room as rapidly as she en- 
tered; still, I remembered that I had already 
seen her before, and passed a delightful even- 





ing in her company a @ “ttle inn in the Black 
~orest,” 
When the narrator had got tous far in his 


story, I leaned forward to catch a full view of 
him, and saw, to my surprise, and I own to my 
misery, that he was the German count we had 
met at the Titi-see. So overwhelming was this 
discovery to me that I heard nothing for many 
minutes after. All of that wretched scene be- 
tween us on the last evening at the inn came 
full to my memory, and I bethought me of lying 
the whole night on the hard table, fevered with 
rage and terror alternately. If it were not that 
his narrative regarded Miss Herbert now, I 
would have skulked out of the room and out of 
the inn, and out of the town itself, never again 
to come under the insolent stare of those wick- 
ed gray eyes, but in that name there was a fas- 
cination—not to say that a sense of jealousy 
burned at my heart like a furnace, 

The turmoil of my thoughts lost me a great 
deal of his story, and micht have lost me had 
not the hearty laughter of his comrades recalled 
me once again to attention. 

He was descriding how, as a “‘vetturino,” he 
drove their carriage with his own spanking gray 
horses to Coire, and thence to Andeer. He 
had bargained, it seems, that Miss Herbert 
should travel outside on the cabriolet, but she 
failed to keep her pledge, so that they only met 
at stray moments during the journey. It was 
in one of these she said, laughingly, to him, 

“** Nothing would surprise me less than to 
learn, some fine morning, that you were a prince 
in disguise, or a great count of the empire at 
least. It was only the cther day we were hon- 
ored with the incognito presence of a royal 
personage; I do not exactly know who, but 
Mrs. Keates could tell you. e left us abruptly 
at Schaffhausen.’ 


“*Yon can’t mean the creavure,’ said 1, that 
I saw in your company at the Titi-see.’ 

“<The same,’ said she, rather angrily. 

“*Why, he is a saltimbanque: I saw him 
the morning I came through Constance with 
some Others of his troop dragged before the 
maire for causing a disturbance in a cabaret; 
one of the most consummate impostors, they told 
me, in Europe.’” 

“ An infamous falsehood, and a base liar the 
man who says it,” cried I, springing to my 
legs, and standing revealed before the company 
in an attitude of haughty defiance. “I am the 
person you have dared to defame. I have nev- 
er assumed to be a prince, and as little amIa 
rope-dancer. I am an English gentleman trav- 
eling for his pleasure, and I hurl back every 
word you have said of me with contempt and 
defiance.” 

Before I had finished this insolent speech, 
some half-dozen swords were drawn and bran- 
dishing in the air, very eager, as it seemed, to 
cut me to pieces, and the count himself required 
all the united strength of the party to save me 
from his hands. At last, I was pushed, hus- 
tled, and dragged out of the room to another 
smaller one on the same floor, and the key be- 
ing turned on me, left to my very happy reflec- 





SNAKE STORIES. 

i was in the Smithsonian Institution at Wash- 
ington one torrid August afternoon. 

I had examined the exterior of the . 
with its spurious Early English arches and win- 
‘ows, and its dark red stone tast almost looked 
‘k° chogelate. A vesy epo-tous ponderour “aet!s 





of Otranto piece of Gothic it is, I must say. 
deed, Gothic does not thrive in America, and ov- 
audacious unmeieval people take much mor~ «ind- 
ly to Corinthian, pillars of white marble, fine Pal- 
jadian windows, and other anti-Ruskin enormities. 

As I stood looking atthe snakes, secured there 
in their crystal prison, two rough-locking people 
from Wisconsin came up. 

They had both of them, Saul and Moses, oftefi 
killed rattlesnakes, “any quantity of them,” in 
the woods of Kentucky, whence they both came— 
but I had better give the matter, as nearly as | 
can, in their own language. 

“Lor, stranger,” said Moses, “I've killed a 
heap of snakes about the Green River—yes, sure ; 
and on the Mississippi banks, yes, Lguess, a few. 
I remember once when I was— ing barrs 
one do7 im * cane-brake down at Green River, that 
some one saying something avout snakes, put the 
darned spiteful crittc?s ai: at once in my mind, 
and * bxgan to fel kinder scared, and my hat to 
Sinder lift up off my head, es if my hair had turred 
to wire, for just then I heern aa aS biew’-7, “ko 
am angry cat, and then the bazz of a reitir ng 
80 fast that it seemed to show doudse, unc a gai 

string when you twang it backward and forward 
With your finger. Lor a merey, what a leap I did 
make backward !—seventeen feet if it was an inch 
—a caution to Blondin. I guess. Blue flugins, 
well my! if there warn't a snake coiled up under 
a hickory-tree, with its head up, its eye like a big 
diamon« on fire, and its rattle tatiling like casta- 
nets gone mad. Now, stranger, you must know 
the rattlesnake don’t leap, like other snakes, and 
that’s a kinder blessing to us "Mericayg, so I drew 
back another two feet or so, fired both barrels of 
my gun, which happened to be loaded, slap into 
his coils, and then finished him with a ‘ stockdolo- 
ger’ from a sassafras bough—wopped him to pieces 
—faet—yes, Sir. When I cut off his rattles I 
found he had fifteen rows of "em, and one of these, 
“cute people say, comes every year, so that tarna- 
tion varmint must have been fifteen year going 
about the world doing mischief! Wonder how 
many Christians he had slaughtered !” 

On further questioning Saul and Moses, I found 
that on opening this same rattlesnake’s mouth he 
had discovered a white slime, which he believed 
to be the poison, oozing through the hollow teeth, 
behind which the serpent carries his small pouches 
of portable death. The teeth, as he tried to ex- 
plain to me, and as indeed I knew it already from 
actual examination, acted at once as lancets and 
injectors. They puncture a wound, and at the 
same instant that they punch two equidistant 
holes, project into them the poison. Providence, 
when it geve the bull its crescent horns, the stag 
its antiers, the bear its paws, and the tiger its 
teeth, gave the snake, in these hollow fangs, weap- 
ons of offense and of defense not less terrible. 

The rattlesnake, Moses d me, seklom, ex- 
cept perhaps when it had its young round it, pur- 
sued its enemy; always, if possible, stole away 
and avoided the combat; but, if trod on by the 
hunter, or driven into a corner whence it was im- 
possible for it to escape, it instantly flew at the 
unlacky intruder. 

Was there any cure for a rattlesnake bite? I 
had heard that eau de luce was thought a specific 
in India in cases of bites from the dreaded cobra, 
or hooded snake, of Hindostan. 

“ Wa'al,” answered Moses, “I tell you what, 
Mister; a bite from a rattlesnake is always ‘a 
cawshun,’ that’s sure; bat there is one thing that 
is good for it, if taken in time, and that’s whisky.” 

Then Moses went on to tell me many instances 
of the efficacy of whisky ; and I have read in the 
newspapers numerous cases in which whisky had 
proved a remedy in dangerous snake bites. Saul 
now came forward, and speaking up very nasally, 
but still like a man, told us a story of an old “ nig- 
gur”’ on his father's plantation “ daown South,” 
somewhere near Jackson's landing on the Missis- 
sippi, who had saved himself in this way after a 
bite. Directly after the fangs went in he tied a 
handkerchief above the place (it was in his leg), 
and washed the punctures first with water and 
then with whisky: for already it began to swell 

and feel sore. He then drank off all the rest of 
the bottle till he was quite drunk—it always in 


these cases takes more whisky than usual to make 
a man drunk—and thea staggered home. Next 
morning he awoke with his leg swollen and sore, 
but otherwise as well as usual; and in a week or 
two he was quite recovered, and able to go about 
at cotton hoeing. 

Moses backed up this narrative by assuring me 
that once, riding through a Kentucky forest, a rat- 
tlesnake bit a chestnut mare he was on, in the off 
hind leg, just above the pastern. He instantly 
got off, washed the wound with whisky, and poured 
a drench into the mate's mouth. She winced, 
kicked a little, and shuddered as if her blood were 
chilled ; but next day she was all well again, and 
three weeks afterward she won a trotting match at 
Nashville. 

Saul here interposed, and snatching me out of 
the hand of Moses, drew my attention to the fact 
of the rattlesnakes being unable to leap like the 
puffl-adder or the cotton-mouth, This rendered 
the rattlesnake much more harmless than it other- 
wise waild have been. : 









Jack bivouacki Nhe Sy 

son was ing by ring the war, 
in a log hot which the troops had found in a lonely 
wool. The general and his suite had hardly well 
settled down to sleep when a tremendous and mul- 


below. Indeed, by the light of a blazing pine 
knot they could look down between the gaping 
planks of the floor, and see the “ sarpents” 








In- | >caeral,-calm and unshaken, well knowing thc 


constitution of rattlesnakes cn- 

having ascertained that the floor he lay on was too 
fur above them for the snakes to reach, and know- 
ing they could not leap, lay down on the planks, 
and, though hissed to sleep, erjoyed one of the best 
night’s rest he obtained during the war. 

I asked Moves about the cotton-mouth snake: 
having told him, in return for his information, a 
story about ‘the barber's of Jamaica—a meke 
striped alternately with and vermilion—aud 
also about a certain snake of South America, whos: 
bite is so deadly that no one was ever yet known 
to survive it. 

Moses hereupon told me that the cotton-mouth 
was 4 snake very common in “erclh ‘ise. 
where, It was remarkable for the fact of the in- 
side of its mouth being covered with a white, wool- 
ly filament resembling cotton.’ Its bite was pe- 
culiarly deadiy. As to the whisky thec-", 10 pd 
sumption among the planters who used the remedy 
vas, that the virus of the snake exercised a certain 
rMiMn= narelwzing effeet over the blood, which 


| cvomtuatly. ff <acheeked, would retard the circu- 


shed Ov Ae wo 00 produce death. The poison, 
too, appeared to have a dangerous local effect, 
There had been cases where recovering 
from snake bites had had the wounds turn into 
running sores, which had remained painful and 
unhealable for months. 

I need not say that our agreeable conversation 
ended as many Western conversations do end. 
Saul and Moses cut themselves fresh ‘* plugs,” put 
their hands in their pockets, and strolled off toward 
a case of stuffed birds—among which the black and 
orange oriole was specially conspicuous—without 
bow, nod, or any other customary saluta- 
tion. But I had learned to bear with these harm- 
less things: if traveling does not teach one tolera- 
tion, what will teach one? 
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Yast ae WOMEN, AND BOYS 

in every Town, City, and Vil‘age in the United 
States, to act as Agents for the sale :f Sherman & Co.'s 
Gift Jewelry Envelopes. Agents can make from 3 to 8 
dollara a day. Being largely engaged in the manufacture 
of a superior quality of Jewelry, we are enabled to offer to 
our customers a greater variety and inore valuable Gifts 
than any other «imilar establishment. For further partic- 
ulars enclore a stamp, and address, SHERMAN & OU., 229 
Breadway, corner of Barclay Street, New York. 


| Pe — GOLD HUNTING WATCHES, 
$22. LADIES’ GOLD OPEN-FACE 
WATCHES, Warranted, $15. 
W. EVERTSON SMITH, No. 15 Maiden Lane, N. Y. 


WEDDING CARDS. 


by Mail on re- 
ceipt of 2 postage stamps. 
EVERDELL 302 Broadway. N.Y. 


Female Agents Wanted 


A DAY. ante good Agents at 
. home or to travel for her Pictorie! “ FAMILY 
NEWSPAPER.” Also for her Curious new Book of FE- 
MALE CHARACTERS IN E CITY. Specimens and 
Terms mailed free. ENS & Co., New York. 


HAPPED HANDS AND LIPS cured in a 
/ few hours, and the Skin made delicately soft and 
white, by the nse of TADMAN & COS CAMPHOR CAKE, 
WITH GLYCERINE. 4% Bleecker Street and 268 Fourth 
Avenue. By mail 2 cents. Sold by Back & Raynor, Uhi- 
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| The Art Journal 
Mon‘hly, 75 c.; Yearly, $9. 

Peck Number coatains THREE SPLENDID ENOKAV. 
INGS ON STneéL end ruwksous woop Emanavines 
The HUDSON ILLUSTRATED, iy B. 4. Losing, will be 
continued during the year | 401. 

Libera! Inducementsa 
to Clubs. Write for « Circular io the Publishers, 





Prom Mr. C. M. Gardner, Piincips) of 
the Rutger’ Female institute, ~t - 
“} have teen afilieted with Rrovchiti« 





Lozenges, are for sale shroughot the Mnited States. 


——————— 


Burners that wil! fit any Coal Of) Lamp. 


We have lately perfected « burner for naraieg Com ou 
without a chimney, to be applieé to any (cal OF Lamp. 
We will send the burner Vy mai! ty afp andres, om the rv - 
ceipt of $1 25. Please regieter letters, 

CALLENDER'’S CARBU-AIK GAB LAMP barte pore 
Coal Oil in the shape of withent achimner, Price $3 
for a sample I stamp and end for Circulars. 
Address, CALLENDFR & PERCE, Dealers ip Olle and 
Lamps 175 Broadway, and No. ? Courtlandt 8i., New York. 


No READY. 
AMERICAN SLAVERY JUSTIFIED. 





AMERICAN SLAVERY DI®STIN FROM 
THE SLAVERY OF ENGLIBL AYrD 
JUSTIFIED BY THE LAW GP NATURE. Rev 
Saver Sxanvnr, D.D., Avthor of * Discourses on Su- 

0 of Comeciepes,” ete, 1 vei, 


atic, vigorous, and ingenious efforts to snculeate their pe- 
euliar views by means of public harangues, newspapers, 
novels, sermons, tracts, pictiires, end other means of influ 
encing the public. Meeowhile, but very little has been 
done to present the other side of the subject, The Ameri- 
can ie believe in full and free Gisrumion, and can 
hardly wish to decide spy question fier hearing ovly ome 
side, and even those who have formed onintons will be will- 
ing to consider uments, even though they tend to differ- 
ent conclusions, which come frum an (minent rouree, and 
which are at once able, forcible, and kind. 

The present work offers such arguments from such « 


source. 
Published by MASON BROTHERS, 
5 and 7 Merver Street, New York. 





Premature — 
Loss of the Hair, 


Which is so comman now-»-da 7s, may be entirely pre- 
vented by the use of Burnett's Cocoaine. 5t bar been used 
in thonsands of cases where the hair was coming out ib 
handfuls, and hes never failed to urres: ite derny. and to 
promote a healthy an¢é vigorous growth. It is, at the came 
time, unrivalled as a dreming for the heir. A single appli- 
cation will render it soft apd glomy for ecversi days. 


H. WORCESTER’S 
IMPROVED PIANO PORT ES, 
& Balesrooms, 








ING ESTABLISHMENT 
Works on Staten Island. 





cago; W. King, Jr., Buffalo; Highy & Stearns, Detroit. 98 Duane St. (ate 45-John 8t.). Branch (flees 720 Broad- 


ey a 


The most severe cases of this dreadful complaint have 
been cured by a few doses of Jonas Whiteomb’s Remedy 
for Asthma, and in no instance has it failed to give im- 
mediate relief. Prepared only by JOSEPH BURNETT & 
CO., Boston. For sale by all Druggi«ts at $1 00 per bottle. 
$I PER MONTH made with Stencil 

Tools. I seli the cheapest and best. Send 
for my Circular before purchasing elsewhere. Address 

JOHN MILLIKEN, Lawrence, Mass., or St. Louis, Mo. 
QL. OOH BARRELS of PoupRerrs, 

5 Made by 
THE LODI MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 
for sale in lots to eult purchasers. 
‘This is the cheapest fertilizer in market; $8 worth will 


manure an acre of Corn, will increase the crop from one 
third to one half, and will ripen the crop two weeks ear- 


lier. 
zam, on one eee $1 SO per barrel. 
Pp hiet, with sati«f y evidence and full 
ulars, will be sent gratis to any one ae 








MAGNETIC CROUP TIPPET , worm at ie 
warranted to prevent Crou Price $1. Sent mail, 
Postage paid on rox of pron, by Ur gE. B. No, 

Broadway, 





WHISSERS Of MUSTACHES f—My Onguent wili 
- them to grow beavily in six weeks cp 








and hissing, like so many eels in the well of a will purify the system of all morbid matter, aed im- 
The suite instantly “ made tracks,” #nd cleared 6c: | "rt to the blood such properties as to make it new, pure, 
to light a fire in the open air, or sleep round the § “Snr wae 

fires the ¢-Mices bad atmedy Mglted. ess Oe. apn ee... 


A large Agricultural Monthly Magazine, 
(Regular Subscription price $1 09 per ennui), 


o AND 
Harper's Weekly, 
Por $2 40 a Year. 
Both Papers for less than the Subsacrip- 
tion Price of One. 


The Working Farmer 


Is Edited by PROF. J. 1. MAPEA, ansioted by 0 Corps 


of Gentlemen who are practically enyayed in conducting 
the several departments upoo whieh they 7 4 





CHAS. V. MAPEA, 
126 and 128 Nassau, snd 1] Neekman Street, 














Clergynea and Teachers supplied atthe owost 
Cur Pores. ih : 


POER @ PROTHERS, PUBLISILDRS, 
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THE CRIPPLED AMERICAN EAGLE, THE COCK, AND THE LION. 
Lrox. ** Why, Brother Jonathan, you don’t look so fierce as you used. How about the 
Mownos Docrrixe now?” 
Cocx. “Yue, my good Jonstan, what you tink of Privareermse under de present cir- 
em nstance ?” 


Josrernus. “ Yes; dat’s de chewn.” 


Josernus. “He do? 
up, ‘cause dat’s the prettiest chewn I plays 


eae 
SERIOUS ACCIDENT. 


As Major —— and Captain —— of the Light Polkers were Skating with the Lovely and Accomplished Exr.y D—~— and Hager V-—— 
their feelings suddenly gave way. They Broke the Ice, and we hear they have not yet been extricated from their perilous situation! , 


- ! 7 ‘ig ine Be, 





 ——— 
ON THE PARE 
Woovrry Lee. “'Ave a pair on, Sir? 


> 
Sxate Prorrtetor To SpPecTAToR witTna | 








LATEST IMPORTATION IN SWEETS. 
Rahat Labkoum ; on, Lumps of Delight! 


Ax yer Pardin, Sir-—dida’s twig 


ger Misfortin, Yve a hodd ‘un you can have, Sir!” 








Jeremian. “Is dat ‘Hail Columbus! happy Lan’!’ you's playin’, ‘Sephus?” 


Jeremian. ‘* Well, Marster say dat chewn done dead.” 
Well, ef dat chewn dead, I jes’ as: well break my Banjo and gib 
Dat chewn’s too pretty to die!” 








ADVERTISEMENTS. 








See Advertisement, 
| HARPER’S WEEKLY & WORKING FARMER, 
| For $2 40 « year. 





Thorley’s Food for Cattle 
Converts te poorest of hay or straw into s superior 
a. \ ee ee Depot for U. &., 21 


way, 


Agents wanted in every City and Town. 













(RUSHTON'S TROCHES) 


For Clergymen, Pubilic Speskera, and Lawyers. 


- John B. Dunham. 
and Up- 
Pianos. 
Established in 1834. 
Are pronounced to be the best Pianos manufactured 
Each Instrument warranted 5 Send for Circular 
Ww 


years. 
arerooms and Manufactory, 75 to 85 East 13:b 
Street, near Broadway, N. ¥. 











i 
— «aa ou, 
Printed directions for SclfMeagurement sent free eve" 
where. 
WARD, from London, 
387 Broadway, N.Y. 
HARPER'S 
NEW MONTHLY MAGAZINE 


Mr. Tuackrnay's New Story, with all the origina! !!- 
lustrations, is continued in this Number of Harrets 
New Tt is bere printed simulta 
neously with its publication in England, from sdvance 





acter, and Scenery in every part of the American Conti 
nent, from Labrador to Oregon, prepared from persons! 
experience by favorite Authors and Artists, is in preps’ 
tion, and will appear from to time. 
TERMS. 

One forone Year . . . «+ . $8 00 

Three or more Copies (each) 
And an Batra Copy, gratia, for every Clb of Exaut Sv» 


ARPER'S WEEKLY will be sent — 
month — as a specimen — to any one 
Specimen Numbers of the Magaziwe will also be seat ET 








